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1. CANADA’s WAR POTENTIAL 

CANADA, although relatively small in population (estimated a} 
11,301,000 in May, 1939), is so rich in other resources as to have a 
war potential well above that of the small Powers whose populations 
are of comparable size. Not only is she immensely rich in agricultural 
resources, but her industrial and mineral resources have been developed 
to such a point that she cannot any longer rank as a predominantly 
agricultural country. Of her occupied population, which may be 
estimated at 4.6 or 4.7 million at the present time, probably less than 
30 per cent is engaged in agriculture, fishing, hunting, and forestry 
(the proportion was 31.2 per cent in 1931), while over 30 per cent is 
probably engaged in mining, manufacturing, construction, and general 
labouring, about 8 per cent in transport, and the remainder, amounting 
to about 32 per cent, in trade, finance, and personal and professional 
services. Industrialization has been pushed far since the last war, the 
capital invested in Canadian industry now (about $3,700 million) 
being some three times as great as in 1914. 

Canadian real incomes per head are high, conforming to the United 
States standard rather than the British, and this is largely due to the 
very high productivity ruling in industry and to the high proportion 
of the population engaged in the always relatively profitable commercial 
and professional occupations. Canadian agriculture, indeed, in recent 
years, has not been particularly productive in value terms, owing to the 
depression in agricultural prices, especially those of cereals. 

The possession of a productive manufacturing industry employing 
a considerable proportion of the occupied population and of large 
mineral resources of very many kinds, as well as a large agricultural 
export surplus, fit Canada not only to assist the United Kingdom 
with supplies but to develop a very substantial war industry and war 
effort of her own, and this she is in process of doing. 


2. WAR EXPENDITURE 
Canadian direct war expenditure during the financial year 1940-1 
was $885 million, but the actual rate of expenditure by March was well 
over $1,000 million per year, and the War Appropriations Bill passed on 
March 25 voted $1,300 million for war purposes in the current year. 
679 
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This, however, does not measure Canada’s war effort from the financial 
side. It is expected to spend $1,450 million on the armed services and 
war industry in the current year, and, in addition, to ship goods to 
the value of $1,500 million to Britain. Of these shipments, 1,150 
million dollars’ worth are expected to be uncovered by British dollar 
payments, and will therefore have to be covered by the repatriation 
of Canadian securities or by the accumulation of sterling balances— 
i.e. by Canadian lending to Britain. Such shipments to Britain from 
the beginning of the war to February, 1941, amounted to $737 million 
(over and above shipments paid for in dollars), covered to the extent 
of 34 per cent by gold sales and 45 per cent by the repatriation of 
securities. Gold rates have been virtually suspended for some time. Mr. 
Mackenzie King made it clear that such payments as the United 
Kingdom could make in gold or American dollars would be used by 
Canada for the purchase of essential materials and equipment from 
the United States. 

The total output of goods and services to be used by the Dominion 
itself for war purposes or lent to the United Kingdom in the current 
year, is therefore expected to amount to $2,650 million, against about 
$1,500 million in the last financial year. The net national income is 
officially estimated at $4,784 million? in 1940-1, and is expected to 
rise to $5,900 million in 1941-2. An independent estimate,? based on 
the figures given by the Bank of Nova Scotia, however, puts the g7oss 
national income for 1940 (at the prices of that year) at $5,200 million 
and puts the maximum possible income at the same prices, assuming 
full employment of the labour force which will not have been absorbed 
into the Forces, but apparently omitting the value of the services of 
the Forces, at only some 4 per cent above this. If the officially expected 
real income is not attained in the present year, the result will probably 
be a fall in civilian consumption below the level expected—a level 
already some 5 or 10 per cent below that of 1938. Thus, Canada, 
having devoted some 33 per cent of her net national income to her 
own war effort plus loans to Britain last year, is expecting to devote 
about 45 per cent of it to these purposes in the current financial year, 
and may in fact have to devote a higher proportion to them if the 
optimistic estimates of total production are not realized. 

3. WAR INDUSTRY ; 

Canada’s war industry has been in process of building itself up so 
far, and the fruits of the construction work which has been in progress 
since the beginning of the war will only become available in full late 
this year. It was forecast some months ago by an American corre- 
spondent that the total value of output of war material would then 
be some $1,500 million per year. In December, 1940, it was stated 
already to be approaching $1,000 million per year. It is interesting 
to compare this with the maximum exports of war material in the 
last war, which were $388 million in the year 1917. Contracts for 
constructional work during 1940 are stated to have amounted to 
$346 million—nearly double the amount of the previous year. Since 

1 This apparently excludes indirect taxation and values of houses occupied b) 


their owners, and, for various other reasons, is probably an under-estimate. 
* Steindl, Oxford Institute of Statistics, Bulletin, Feb. 22, 1941. 
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the beginning of the war, the British and Canadian governments 
have made advances of $350 million to assist the expansion of Canadian 
industry. Some 150 new factories are now working or are expected 
to come into production during this year, the total capital cost of 
$280 million being divided as follows: Shell plants $31 million, arma- 
ments $96 million, aircraft $15 million, automotive products $6 
million, chemicals and explosives $87 million, machine tools $11 
million, miscellaneous $34 million. The total output of these plants in 
a full year should be about 800 million dollars’ worth. The division of the 
product of Canadian war industry between Canada and Britain is 
indicated by the fact that, of the 1,106 million dollars’ worth of 
contracts placed through Canadian purchasing bodies in 1940, $689 
million were on Canadian account and $417 million on British. 

A very interesting light is thrown upon the difficulties through which 
Canadian war industry has passed by the report of the New York 
Times correspondent, Hanson W. Baldwin, who toured Canadian 
establishments in September, 1940. At that time, equipment was 
still very inadequate: there were only about 20 Vickers four-ton tanks 
in Canada, and no tanks had been produced, though about 800 were 
in course of production. The first heavy infantry tank has just been 
produced in Canada, and it may be assumed, therefore, that the plans 
to produce three or four 18-ton tanks per day are approaching realiza- 
tion. Last September, production of field artillery had barely started, 
but was expected to be ‘quite considerable’ by the end of 1941, when 
production of anti-tank, anti-aircraft, and heavy artillery and 


) ammunition was also expected to reach its peak. No aircraft engines 


and only about 130 airframes a month were being produced last 
September, but arrangements are being made for the manufacture 
of engines. It was stated in November, 1940, that output should 
start ‘within a few months’. What headway has been made in this 
direction is not clear, but Canadian aircraft output still relies mainly, 
if not entirely, upon imported engines, and alterations in the design 
of the Avro Anson to allow the incorporation of American engines 
have been blamed for the fact that total aircraft production has 
amounted only to 180 machines per month in recent months, instead of 
the 360 promised by March. At the end of February, one factory 
was asserted to be turning out 60 Hurricane fighters a month. About 
22,000 people are now employed in the Canadian aircraft industry, 
and a rapid expansion seems to be imminent, for the large Boeing 
plant at Sea Island, Vancouver, was recently stated to be nearing 
completion, and should soon start to turn out flying-boat bombers 


® of the Consolidated Pby type, while the National Steel Car Company 


has been negotiating with the Glenn Martin Company arrangements 
to begin production of medium bombers in Toronto. Production of 
war vehicles, for which Canada is particularly well-equipped, has 
already reached 600 per day. 

The Canadian shipbuilding industry has also been working hard for 
war purposes. The total war-time programme until recently comprised 
60 corvettes for the Royal Canadian Navy and 10 for the Royal Navy, 
38 minesweepers for the Royal Canadian Navy and 22 for the Royal 
Navy, and a number of lighter craft, in addition to 20 merchant 
vessels for Britain. Of the corvettes, 45 had already been launched 
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two months ago, and 14 more have probably been launched by now. 
The 10 for the Royal Navy have been delivered. It was announced 
on April 26 that the merchant ship programme had been enlarged 
by the ordering of 96 vessels of 10,000 tons from five yards on the 
Pacific coast, to be finished by the end of 1943. On March 24 an 
agreement was reached with the United States for armed vessels to be 
built on the Great Lakes, and a month later it was announced that 
Canada and the United States were to pool their naval shipyard 
facilities. In shipbuilding, it seems that skilled labour is still the 
limiting factor. About 20,000 men are employed in the industry, 
but it was recently stated that numbers were insufficient to permit day 
and night working of the existing yards. 

The main bottlenecks in the whole Canadian war effort, in fact, seem 
to be skilled labour and machine tools, though shortages of special 
items, such as aircraft engines, also lead to particular difficulties. The 
position with regard to raw materials does not appear to be specially 
difficult, for, though requirements of steel are this year expected to 
be 50 per cent above the country’s existing capacity of 2.1 million 
tons, it should be possible to supply deficiencies from the United 
States. Machine tool production last year was nine times the 1939 
output, but, since Canadian Government orders for these products 
in the second half of 1940 were four times the total output of the year, 
it is clear that there must be either heavy reliance upon imports or a 
long delay in delivery, or both. As regards labour, a recent report of 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour Co-Ordination estimates 
the additional requirements of skilled and semi-skilled workers in 
industry in the coming year. at 75,000 (out of 200,000 workers of all 
grades needed), in addition to a further 20,000 for the armed forces. 
To meet this demand, 100,000 are to be trained, half of them in 
vocational schools and half in plants. The number of unemployed 
(225,000) plus the number leaving school this summer (about 100,000 
is expected to meet the total demand for additional man-power 
including a total intake of 117,000 into the services. 


4. THE ARMED FoRCES 

The total Canadian armed forces at the outbreak of war comprised 
only 10,393 men, but they had expanded to 243,000 by the beginning 
of April, 1941, in addition to which there was a reserve army of 175,() 
for home defence. 

The Regular Army at the outbreak of war numbered only 4,169, 
but by April, 1941, it comprised 180,000 of all ranks. Of these, the 
First and Second Divisions in Great Britain numbered about 65,000, 
while some others were elsewhere overseas. Owing to the shortage of 
equipment in Canada, the First and Second Divisions are stated to 
have been largely equipped in this country. The troops serving overseas 
are, of course, all volunteers. Compulsory training for four months 
of single men aged 21 is now enforced, and this should provide about 
72,000 trained men per year, but these are not bound to serve abroad. 
The Active Service Force is to be expanded during this year by between 
40,000 and 80,000, and among the forces to be sent abroad are an army 
tank brigade for service with the Canadian Corps, the Third Division, 
and a complete Canadian Armoured Division. 
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The C ine Air Wates suttenens 50,000 men on Feb. 19, most 
of these being engaged in the working of the Empire Training Scheme. 
Three squadrons, however, are now serving overseas, and these are to 
be kept up to strength by Canada, while 25 additional squadrons to be 
ec uipped by the British Government will be identified as Canadian, 
consisted as they will of pupils of the Empire Air Training Scheme. 

The Royal Canadian Navy last February had 175 ships and 15,319 
men, but it is planned to increase it by March, 1942, to 413 ships and 
27,000 men. Last autumn, the Navy included 13 destroyers, but this 
number has probably increased since then. 

The Empire Air Training Scheme is likely to constitute Canada’s 
biggest single contribution to the war effort. The plan first mooted was 
never adopted, and that finally adopted in 1940 was considerably less 
ambitious than the first draft. There was a considerable speeding-up, 
however, last summer, and the results are now well in advance of the 
plan. The final plan calls for 83 training schools, 4,000 training aircraft, 
and an annual output of 10,000 pilots and about 20,000 gunners and 
observers. Last month, the number of aircraft in use was 2,400, and 
the full 4,000 are expected to be in use by the end of this year. The 
total cost of the scheme is $1,000 million, of which Canada’s share is 
$583 million, the actual expenses which she will have to bear during the 
present year being rather. under half this. Over 60 per cent of the 
trainees are Canadian, about 10 per cent coming from Britain, 17 per 
cent from Australia and New Zealand, and 6-10 per cent from the 
United States. The first men trained under the Scheme reached 
England on Nov. 25 last year, at which time the number of 
students training in Canada was about 5,000. The period of training is 
26 weeks. 


5. CO-OPERATION WITH THE UNITED STATES 

Canada’s war effort is naturally dependent largely upon her con- 
venient access to the great industrial resources of the United States, 
and in recent months the relation between the two countries has turned 
from one of ordinary trade into one of mutual collaboration, first for 
the defence of the Western Hemisphere, and later for the provision of 
aid to Britain. 

The foundations of U.S. Canadian co-operation for hemisphere 
defence were laid by the agreement reached between the President and 
the Prime Minister at Ogdensburg on Aug. 18, 1940. This provided 
for the setting up of a Permanent Joint Defence Board consisting of 
five military members from each country ‘‘to begin immediate studies 
relating to land, sea, and air problems, including personnel and material”. 
The Board’s first session ended on Aug. 27, when it was stated that 
the establishment of bases for United States forces in Canadian territory 
would be considered. The first report, issued on Sept. 2, stated that 
Canadian harbours were suitable to be shared by U.S. forces. On 
Sept. 13, it was stated that the Board had made plans for the pooling 
of forces in the event of an attack, and on Oct. 4 that plans had been 
made for the defence of Eastern Canada. Fin: ally, on April 17, it was 
announced that detailed plans had been elaborated for the joint defence 
of the two countries in the event of invasion. 

One of the first fruits of co-operation as regards joint use of defence 
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facilities was the announcement, on Feb. 13, that the Canadian Govern. 
ment was to construct a chain of air bases from the United States 
border to Alaska. It was reported that the chain would consist of 
seven bases stretching from Edmonton to White Horse on the Yukon, 
and that the United States would be permitted to use these for the 
purpose of sending fighter aircraft to Alaska in an emergency, since the 
scheme was one of the first recommended by the Joint Defence Board. 
Its cost is to be about $9 million, and the bases should be completed 
during the coming summer. It appears from later information that, as 
far north as Fort St. John, the chain of bases will be double, one starting 
from Edmonton and the other from Vancouver. 

Another fruit of Canadian-United States collaboration which is con- 
nected with the defence of both countries is the signing of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Agreement, on March 19. This project is designed to 
provide a 27-foot channel from Lake Superior to the sea and at the F 
same time to yield a large power output. The cost of the work is 
estimated at $266 million, and is to be shared between Canada and the 
United States. The scheme Still requires the approval of the Canadian 
Parliament and the United States Congress, and is likely to have a 
stormy passage, a similar project having been rejected by the Senate in 
1934 (when it required a two-thirds majority, such as is not necessary 
to pass it in its present form). The chief objections raised in Canada 
are that it would divert resources from the immediate war effort, and 
would not afford large supplies of power or other benefits to the defence 
industries for some four years at least. Whatever its disadvantages, 
however, President Roosevelt has made it clear that he looks upon it 
as of the greatest importance for defence purposes, and if it can be 
completed in time and without involving too high a real cost, it will 
certainly be as great a contribution to the strength of Canada as to that 
of the United States. 

In another field, Canada and the United States have established (on F 
May 2) a committee to collect and exchange information about the [ 
supply of raw materials. 

6. CONCLUSION 

It is apparent from the above cursory survey that the war effort o! 
Canada is now, after many difficulties and frustrations, beginning to 
develop on a large scale, and that it constitutes a very fine feat oi 
organization and adaptation. It must be remembered that, at the out- 
break of war, Canada was very far behind this country in military 
preparation, yet it seems that, within two years of that outbreak, she 
will be devoting between 40 and 50 per cent of her national income to 
the production of goods and services for war purposes and to the supply 
of foodstuffs and raw materials on loan to Britain. Over a quarter 0! 
her national output of goods and services by the end of this year wil 
consist of war material (in the strict sense) alone, and no less than 17 
per cent of her male population between 20 and 45 years of age will be 
in the armed forces. The economic feat alone is impressive, and, when 
one remembers that Canada might well claim to be the safest country 1 
the world (except the United States) from attack by the Axis, thi 
political implications of the promptitude with which the feat has been 
accomplished are still more remarkable. 

A. J. B. 
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GERMAN ADMINISTRATION IN NORWAY 


IN a previous issue of the Bulletin* an account was given of the earlier 
stages of the German administration of Norway. It is now possible to 
throw fresh light on this from information since received, and also to give 
some account of subsequent developments. 

It will be remembered that Quisling’s attempt to form a pro-Nazi 
Norwegian Government collapsed ignominiously a few days after the 
German invasion, mainly owing to the strong opposition which it 
aroused in the Norwegian people; even before the war Quisling had never 
managed to secure more than a handful of adherents for his party, 
Nasjonal Samling. There is good reason to believe that a contributory 
cause of his failure was that the Gestapo officials sent to assist him lost 
their lives when the German warship Biliicher was sunk by the Norwegians 
on the night of the invasion. The German authorities for the time being 
abandoned the attempt to rule Norway through Quisling; he was given 
the post of Commissioner for Demobilization. The country was governed 
by the German Reichskommissar Terboven. The Administrative Com- 
mittee which was set up consisted of Norwegians of high standing, not 
in any way connected with Quisling; it consistently maintained its 
position that it was an emergency administrative body and not a 
Government, and although the King of Norway was naturally unable 
to regard it as representing him or his Government, since it was subject 
to the control of the occupying Power, he nevertheless, at the end of its 
work, expressed his thanks to the members for their unselfish work in 
difficult circumstances. 

After the withdrawal of the Allied forces from Norway and the 
departure of the King and his Government on June 7 the Germans 
made a new attempt to secure a Government which would have at least 
some show of legality. A violent campaign against the King and 
Government was started in the’Norwegian press; but this must be read 
in the light of the measures taken by the Germans for the control of the 
press. The demand of the German authorities that the Presidential 
Board of the Storting should ask the King to abdicate, and that his 
powers should be handed over to a State Council (Riksrad), synchro- 
nized with the collapse of France, and it was the apparently desperate 
military situation which induced the hard-pressed Presidential Board 
to yield. The Norwegian public were not acquainted with these negotia- 
tions. When they became known the proposal to depose the King 
aroused keen opposition, and resistance was strengthened when it was 
seen that Great Britain intended to continue the struggle against 
og The proposal to create a State Council was accordingly 
shelved. 

On Aug. 17 Quisling had an interview with Hitler, at which he was 
probably instructed to form a new administration. This decision is 
believed to have been unwelcome to the German military and civil author- 
ities in Norway, who were aware of Quisling’s unpopularity. Neverthe- 
less, the negotiations with the Norwegian political parties, of which 
an account was given in the previous article, were begun on Sept. 7— 
the date of the beginning of the intensive air attacks on London. 

The breakdown of these negotiations was due largely to the methods 
adopted by the Germans: they refused to allow the members of the 


_' See the Bulletin of Jan. 25, 1941, “Administration of Countries under German 
Control” (Vol. XVIII, No. 2). 
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Storting time to study the complicated proposals placed before them 
they asked for a vote on a text in which there was a substantial dis. 
crepancy between the Norwegian and German texts; and they did not 
give any adequate guarantee that the new Government which they were 
asking the members of the Storting to establish would have any rea 
control of Norwegian internal affairs. Terboven accordingly broke of 
the negotiations. 

An interesting light on the German view of these negotiations js 
thrown by the first of the documents captured during the British raid 
on the Lofoten Islands and published as a White Paper.? As this 
document, which is dated Sept. 28, 1940, was a secret one to be 
circulated only to “‘all officers of rank of Local Commander or above” 
there is no reason to suppose that it was drafted with any regard to its 
effect on foreign opinion; it presumably reflects the official view of the 
German military authorities. It states that the development of the 
political situation in Norway since April, 1940, has shown: (a) that 
neither the Administrative Council nor other political groups are ina 
position or even desirous of assuming in a responsible way the gover. 
ment of Norway; (b) that, with the exception of the Nasjonal Samlin 
Party Organization, all other organizations and parties, and particularly 
the representatives of big business and industrials, remain now as before 
pro-English, and consequently anti-German; (c) that the Norwegian 
people and their former leaders are at present in no position to adapt 
themselves to the political situation, and to fulfil the demands of the F 
new era. 

The Reichskommissar’s decision to break off negotiations with the FF 
Norwegian political parties is explained as follows: ‘‘In spite of repeated 
proffered opportunities of taking over the control of domestic politics in 
their own country the Norwegians have continued only to make a pre. 
tence of falling in with these offers. At the critical moment, however, 
they have always refused to shoulder the responsibility, and are conse- 
quently pursuing a deliberate policy of hold-back and wait-and-see in 
order to gain time.” 5 

Terboven then issued his decree of Sept. 25 declaring the King oi F 


Norway deposed, dissolving all political parties except Nasjona F ¢ 


Samling, and setting up a Quislingist administration. Some account o! 
this was given in the article already quoted, but from the Lofoten f 
documents and other sources it is now possible to describe the new system F 
in more detail. 

According to the White Book the Administrative Committee and the F 


former Norwegian system of administration are dissolved, and “the F¥s 
Reichskommissar exercises supreme authority of Government’. His F¥. 


staff, the Reichskommissariat, has three main branches: Administration 
National Economy, and Propaganda. There are also a number of Get J 
man police authorities—the Police of the North, the Civil Police 
(Ordnungspolizet), the Security Police (the Gestapo), the S.D. (Sicher 
heitsdienst), and the armed S.S. 

A Norwegian Quislingist administration was created. Thirteen Nor 
wegian Ministries were established, and a Quislingist State Councillor 
was placed at the head of each. These Ministers are, however, “Kon 
missar’s State Councillors’, responsible only to the Reichskommiss* 

1Cmd. 6270. Norway, No. 1 (1941). 
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and empowered to take decisions on matters falling within their own 
province subject to his approval; they do not act as a corporate body 
or constitute a Government in the usual sense. Quisling himself was not 
appointed as one of the State Councillors; but as they all belong to, or 
are associated with, his party, he presumably exercises control over 
them. Among the Ministries is one for police matters, to which the 
Norwegian police are subject. 

Maintenance of Order. Even with the assistance of the German 
police authorities, the first document in the White Book states that 
“the civilian forces available for the supervision and control of the 
country are not sufficient for the exercise of governmental authority”. 
The Army authorities therefore promised ‘“‘to support and uphold the 
political supervision of the Government with military forces’. The 
respective duties of the various authorities are defined as follows in 
Annex 2 of the document. The German Security Police is responsible 
for German police measures in Norway under the direction of the 
Reichskommissar. The military authorities are only to take action if 
asked to do so by the@Security Police, or when delay is dangerous. 
Except in cases of suspected espionage the Norwegian Police should as 
far as possible be summoned to carry out whatever measures are decided 
on, but the measures which they take ‘‘must be carefully checked, and 
their execution must be supervised’. Strict instructions are given to the 
German Army not to engage in any sort of political activity. 

This order is reinforced by the second document in the White Book, 


) dated Dec. 13, 1940, and signed by General von Falkenhprst. It states 
) that ‘appearances would indicate that the temper and attitude of the 
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Norwegian population have recently stiffened against our endeavours’’, 
and therefore ‘‘it is more than ever urged that restraint and caution be 
exercised’. Members of the German Army “should abstain from all 
domestic Norwegian political controversy and not mix in discussions 
which are purely and solely the affair of the Norwegian population’’. 
They must not become involved in political demonstrations, riots, or 
brawls, and should whenever possible leave action to be taken by the 
Norwegian or German police. The Army must intervene only in case 
of a danger to the security of the occupying force or its property, but 


een then “it must be ruthless and employ the severest measures’. 
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Reports from Norwegian sources indicate that there is great dis- 
satisfaction at the administrative inefficiency which results from this 
multiplicity of authorities—the Army, the German civil authorities, 
the Gestapo, and the Quislingist authorities. While the German Army 
seems to have maintained its reputation for efficiency, the Nazi civil 
administration is stated to fall far below the standards of the former 
German Civil Service. The Quislingist leaders are mostly men with 
little political or administrative experience; most Norwegians of stand- 
ing have felt unable to associate themselves with them. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that one of the inducements constantly held 
out by the Germans in their negotiations with the Norwegians was that 
ifa Norwegian Government acceptable to them were set up they would 
withdraw the German civil administration, leaving only the German 
Army of Occupation. 

Local Government. The Norwegian local administration is in the 
hands of 20 higher administrative officials known as Fylkes-Mdnner, 
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and under them are subordinate officials called Lehnsmdanner. pn 
January, 1941 (according to the Vélkischer Beobachter of Jan. 17) the 
Norwegian Ministry of the Interior issued a decree introducing the 
principles of National Socialism into municipal administration. It is 
stated that this, while in some respects based on previous legislation, js 
meant to meet the requirements of the new era and places the municipal 
administration of Norway on an authoritarian basis. As in Germany, 
the principle of personal responsibility is applied. In previous times, 
the article states, the municipalities were obtaining an increasing 
measure of autonomy. This is now to be corrected; the authority of the 
Fylkes-Manner, and through them of the State, is to be increased. 
Municipal and town councils are, as in Germany, to have merely advisory 
functions, all decisions being taken by the burgomaster subject to the 
approval of the /ylkes-Mann and, in some cases, of the competent 
Minister. 

Justice. Interference with the judicial system of Norway since 
the occupation has been serious and has caused great resentment. 
Further details about the controversy betweep the Reichskommissar 
and the Supreme Court mentioned in the previous article are now 
available. According to a statement issued by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment this controversy arose as follows: on Nov. 14, 1940, the Depart- 
ment of Justice issued a decree authorizing the heads of the Quislingist 
Ministries to dismiss Judges and other members of the judicial body 
and replace them by others. The Supreme Court pointed out to the 
Reichskommissar and the Department of Justice that this violated the 
fundamental principles of Norwegian law, though both Hitler’s decree 
of April 24 and the Reichskommissar’s of Sept. 28 had stated that the 
judiciary system of Norway should continue to function as before, 
subject to the exigencies of the occupation. It was also contrary to 
Art. 43 of the Hague Convention of 1907, under which the laws of an 
occupied country should be respected by the invading Power. The 
Supreme Court later protested against a decree lowering the age of 
retirement of Civil Service employees but giving the heads of the Min- 
istries arbitrary power, at their discretion, to make exceptions to this 
rule. The court then protested against the arbitrary arrest of one of its 
members, as well as of several members of the Oslo City Council. Ter- 
boven replied on Dec. 4 that the Supreme Court had no authority over 
matters of State as decreed by him, or over the decisions of the heads 
of the Ministries. The validity of such decrees and orders could not be 
tested by the Supreme Court or any other Court in Norway. The Supreme 
Court must not take any stand on political matters, and unless it was 
acting at the specific request of competent authorities, any ventilation 
of views assumed the character of a political demonstration. 

On Dec. 12 all the members of the Supreme Court resigned. A new 
Court was appointed, and in February it decided that nc Norwegian 
Court was competent to test the decrees issued by the Reichskommissar, 
or by the heads of the Norwegian Ministries with his authority, with 
respect to international law. The new People’s Court, which was to 
decide on political cases without appeal, was set up in January, 
1941. 

In the same month, the Quislingist authorities issued a decree 
abolishing the professional secrecy of lawyers, the clergy, doctors, and 
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telegraph and postal employees, and imposing a penalty of imprison- 
ment for refusing to supply the police with information. 

On March 20 the Quisling authorities stated that no legal proceedings 
would be allowed against members of Nasjonal Samling who took 
reprisals against “‘moral and physical terrorism’ by their opponents, 
since attacks on the party or on the Hird (Quisling’s storm-troopers) 
were inimical to the State. Such reprisals must not, however, assume 
proportions inconsistent with the degree of provocation received. 

Press Control. The censorship of the press is one of the matters 
regarding which, according to the Lofoten documents, the German 
Army will assist the Reichskommissariat, and some instructive details 
are given concerning the methods employed. The general principle laid 
down is that “the foremost task of the press is to be an instrument of 
political leadership. It must consequently publish only such news as is 
designed to help, or at least not to hinder, the policy of the German 
Reich and those measures taken by Norwegian authorities instrumental 
in its execution’. No reference may be made (except for announce- 
ments by the Nazi-controlled Norwegian Telegram Bureau) to ‘‘former 
political questions in Norway (the question of the Crown, the Nygaards- 
vold Government, the Party System, Trade Unions, etc.)’’. It is ex- 
pressly stated that ‘‘everything written on foreign politics must coin- 
cide with the principles of German foreign policy. .. . The line taken by 
Norwegian papers in foreign politics must be moulded to the German 
model’. Reports on economic questions must avoid any negative 
tendency, and must not give any valuable pointers to foreign news 
services (e.g. reports of the building of new industrial plants or the 
xtension of existing works). In order to avoid drawing attention to 
the fact that a severe press censorship is established, ‘‘so-called ‘white 
spaces’ in a paper are forbidden, i.e. it must not be apparent, even from 
1 typographical point of view, that an article, etc., has been suppressed’. 
It is emphatically stated that in no circumstances may the instructions 


regarding the censorship be published; they are to be given to editors 
orally, and the fact that they have been given must not become known. 


The difficult position in which the Norwegian press has been placed 
inder the German occupation may be gauged by the fact that by 
December, 1940, at least 35 newspapers had ceased publication. 
Arrests of editors and journalists have been numerous. 

Norwegian Resistance. Although the above account deals solely with 
litical and administrative matters, it conveys some idea both of the 
everity of the methods used to keep Norwegian resistance in check, and 
{ the strength of the resistance which has called them forth. Reports 
rom all sources confirm the continued hostility of the most various 
ections of Norwegian opinion to the occupation, and, still more, to the 
uislingist régime. The evidence ranges from acts of sabotage and 
assaults on Quisling’s supporters, to the boycotting of the pro-German 
Norwegians, and the distribution of anti-German leaflets and chain 
etters. The Lofoten papers specifically mention subversive preaching 
v ministers of religion, either in the pulpit or at the graveside. The 
same source states that the measures employed by the Gestapo include 
he prohibition of the right to practise one’s trade or profession, suspen- 
lon of pensions, relief, etc., imprisonment, including, in particularly 
brave cases, transfer to a German concentration camp, and arrest as a 
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hostage. In addition to the numerous arrests which have been made 
large numbers of journalists, teachers, doctors, trade union leaders 
etc., have been dismissed from their posts. Apart from these quasi-leg,| 
methods of repression, the Norwegians have, as has been shown, m 
redress against the lawless violence of the Hird. 

M. C. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENTS ON THE FIGHTING IN 
CRETE 


MR. CHURCHILL made a statement on May 20 on the attack on 
Crete in which he said that for the past few days very heavy con. 
centrations of German aircraft of all kinds had been noticed on the 
Greek aerodromes, and had been attacked night after night. An 
air-borne attack on Crete in great strength had begun that mornin 
and a serious battle was developing. The troops there — British, Nev 
Zealand, and Greek—were commanded by General Freyberg. 

Later, Mr. Churchill announced that after a good deal of intens 
bombing of Suda Bay and the neighbouring airfields, about 1,500 enemy 
troops wearing New Zealand battle-dress landed by gliders, parachutes 
and troop carriers in the Canea-Maleka area. A report sent at noon 
said the situation was in hand, and one at 3 p.m. said there had beer 
continuous enemy reconnaissance, with sporadic bombing and machine 
gunning, chiefly against A.A. defences. A military hospital near Cane 
was captured, but had been recaptured. There was reported to be: 
fairly strong party south of the Canea-Maleka road which had not yet 
been mopped up; other parties were thought to be accounted for. 
Candia (Heraklion) had been bombed, but there had been no landing. 

On May 21 Mr. Churchill gave the House further information, saying 
that in the Suda Bay area more air-borne attacks began at 4.30 a.m. the 
previous day, and about 3,000 men were dropped. By 6.30 the greater 
part had been accounted for. The situation was reported in hand a 
9p.m. The method of attack was by Stukas and Messerschmitts, followet 
by gliders and parachutes. 

In the Heraklion and Rethymno areas the attack began at 5.30 by 
parachutists, and troop-carrying aircraft, many of which crashed, als 
landed. They must of course expect that the fighting would continu 
and increase in severity. 

The parachutists landed at Rethymno were wearing English batt 
dress; he saw that the Germans had denied this. Asked whether thes 
men would be dealt with in accordance with international law, he said 
“I think we must leave a certain amount of discretion to those on tit 
spot.” . 

Mr. Churchill made another statement on May 22, when he said ! 
was a somewhat indeterminate moment in which to give anything bu! 
a very provisional account. Fighting was continuing in intensity, 40 
“though the situation is in hand the Germans have gained some loc 
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successes at heavy cost. They are using large numbers of air-borne 
and parachute troops, and these are being increased daily”’. 

At Heraklion the aerodrome was still held, but Germans were in 
occupation of the town. In the Rethymno district an enemy attempt 
to attack the area of the aerodrome earlier the previous morning was 
successfully held. In the Canea-Suda Bay sector heavy air attacks early 
the previous day were followed by further parachute landings south- 
west of Canea which were heavily engaged by artillery and machine 
guns. At Maleme aerodrome the enemy were in occupation, and of the 
area to the west of it, but the aerodrome was still under British fire. 
The fighting was deepening in intensity. The previous night sea-borne 
landings were attempted, but a convoy was intercepted, and 2 transports 
anda number of caiques, and a destroyer escorting them, were sunk. 
During the day (May 22) very much larger attempts had been made to 
carry an army into Crete, and a convoy of 30 vessels was discerned in 
the morning by the naval forces and presumably attacked. The con- 
voy turned away towards the islands of the Archipelago and was being 
attacked by destroyers and light forces. 

He added: “‘It is a most strange and grim battle that is being fought. 
Our side have no air support because they have no aerodromes, not 
because they have no aeroplanes. The other side have very little or none 
of artillery and tanks, Neither side has any means of retreat.” 


MR. EDEN’S STATEMENT REGARDING THE VICHY 
GOVERNMENT, MAY 22 


ON May 22 Mr. Eden gave Parliament an account of the recent actions 
of the Vichy Government and outlined the attitude of the Government 
towards it. After referring to the announcement, on May 14, of the 
Vichy Cabinet’s approval of Darlan’s report and to the broadcast of 
Marshal Pétain on May 15, he said that in “‘the confused and uneasy 
explanations” which had been put out in Vichy it had been suggested 
that the policy of collaboration with Germany was to be political and 
economic only, and had been stated that France had no intention of 
attacking Britain and still less the United States. These explanations 
could not conceal that they had embarked on a course which must 
place the resources and territories of France and her Empire increasingly 
at the disposal of a Power which was the enemy not only of France’s 
lormer ally but of France herself. He went on: 

“The French people will, H.M. Government are sure, regard this 
policy as incompatible with the honour of France. Nor will they believe 
that the future of France and her Empire will be better served by 
surrendering them to Hitler’s so-called new order than by resolutely 
maintaining and defending their independence until such time as the 
‘ictorious Allies shall complete their liberation. H.M. Government must, 
however, take account of the acts of the Vichy Government. If, in the 
pursuance of their declared policy of collaboration with the enemy, 
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they take action or permit action detrimental to our conduct of the war 
or designed to assist the enemy’s war effort, we shall naturally hold ow. 
selves free to attack the enemy wherever he may be found, and in y 
doing we shall no longer feel bound to draw any distinction betwee 
occupied and unoccupied territories in the execution of our military 
plans.” 
He recalled that on Aug. 7 the Government assured General de Gaul; 
that it was their determination to secure the full restoration of the 
independence and greatness of France, and said it rested with the 
French people to determine whether they would play their part in 
assisting those who continued the fight for the liberation of France. 
Mr. Eden also called the attention of the House to the fact that 
President Roosevelt had stated clearly his view of “this new ané 


sinister development in Vichy policy’, and the U.S. Government hai 


taken certain preventive action regarding French shipping. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
May 13 (Tuesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: It was confirmed that 33 raiders were destroyed during 
the night of May 10-11. Activity in the night on a very small scale, 
but a few bombs in East Anglia and Home Counties; casualties and 
damage not extensive. One raider destroyed. Evening bulletin: Very 
slight activity in coastal areas, mainly in south-west. No bombs 
reported. One aircraft destroyed. 

Operations against Germany: Main attack of night on Mannheim, 
starting many large fires; Cologne, Coblenz, Ostend, and Dunkirk also 
bombed. All the aircraft returned. Coastal Command aircraft bombed 
St. Nazaire docks; one missing. 

German communiqué: Ports in south and south-east England 
bombed, and shipping sunk off the coast. Light forces dropped bombs 
in the night on towns in west and south-west Germany, including 
Mannheim and Cologne, starting fires in residential areas and factories. 
Material damage and casualties slight. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

Admiralty communiqué: During operations from May 6-12 in Central 
Mediterranean 9 enemy aircraft destroyed and one damaged, in 
addition to 7 destroyed in night attack on the Fleet. Two British 
fighters lost, but no damage to any warship. Malta: damage caused 
to civilian property and slight damage to the aerodrome in raid 
on night of May 11. On the following night succession of attacks 
made, but no service or civilian casualties, and civilian loss almost 
negligible. 

German communiqué: Merchant ships bombed in Suda Bay and 
south of Crete, and in Malta military installations attacked in Valetta 
and at Lucca aerodrome. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Tobruk, no change. Sollum, an enemy reconnaissance, 
advancing eastward in 5 columns, turned back when met by advanced 
elements of the British forces, affording particularly good targets to 
the Air Force. Abyssinia: further advance on Amba Alagi and 200 
prisoners taken. Mai Chow occupied by troops from south. An enemy 
position captured in the lake district south of Addis, with 156 prisoners. 

R.A.F.: Extensive patrols in Cyrenaica on previous day and many 
attacks on enemy transport, ‘after which in Sollum-Buqbuq area 
enemy movements ceased. Ascertained that in raids reported in May 
12 communiqué 9 enemy aircraft definitely destroyed. Abyssinia: South 
African, Rhodesian, Free French, and R.A.F. aircraft bombed positions 
at Gimma, Wadara, Amba Alagi, and in Lake Tana area, and Free 
French attacked Chilga, causing fires in the Fort. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: A British battery near Tobruk shelled and 
sorties by tanks repulsed. Patrol activity by both sides near Sollum. 
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Enemy supply services near Tobruk bombed by German and Italian 
aircraft, and a ship in port set on fire. 

Italian communiqué: Tobruk repeatedly bombed by Italian and 
German aircraft, setting petrol dumps, etc., on fire. Abyssinia: heroic 
resistance continuing, encouraged and fortified by the activity and 
example of the Duke of Aosta. 


OTHER THEATRES 
Government of India communiqué reported the loss of H.M.IS. 
Parvati. 


May 14 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Little activity in night, but a few bambs on coast, 
causing a few casualties. One raider destroyed. Some activity during 
day, and bombs at points on south coast, east Midlands, and eastern 
England. Damage slight and casualties few. Raiders destroyed on 
May 11 known to be 6. 

Against Germany: Heligoland attacked during previous day and 
fires caused in jetties and buildings; barracks and gun positions heavily 
machine-gunned before ground defences could reply. All aircraft 
returned. Shipping at St. Nazaire and off Ushant attacked, setting a 
supply ship of about 12,000 tons on fire and sinking one of about 2,000 
tons. Two aircraft missing. Night attack on Ostend aerodrome, 
causing a violent explosion. 

German communiqué: Several important harbours in south of Eng- 
land and the Midlands bombed. Weak forces raided Heligoland the 
previous evening. No military damage, but dwelling-houses destroyed 
and civilians killed and injured. Two raiders shot down. No night 
operations over German territory. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: An enemy convoy south bound attacked on night of May 12 
and a destroyer hit and an 8,000 ton cargo ship blown up. Kattavia 
(Rhodes) airfield raided and 3 violent explosions seen. Malta raided 
the same night, but no casualties. On May 13 some 10 houses destroyed 
and 13 casualties caused. Crete: continuous raids during May 12-13, 
but no damage suffered. 

German communiqué: A Malta aerodrome attacked in night and 
during day with good effect. 

Italian communiqué: Valetta naval base and an aerodrome attacked 
by German aircraft, and 3 enemy aircraft destroyed. Italian aircrait 
attacked a convoy in Eastern Mediterranean and hit a large ship. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 

R.A.F.: Fleet Air Arm scored direct: hits on Amara barracks the 

previous day; also on arms factory at Musaiyb, a petrol dump at 
Rashid, and motor transport. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Two German tanks destroyed and many casualties 
inflicted in a limited offensive from Tobruk. Sollum, enemy withdrawn 
to his original positions, and continually harassed by patrols. Abys- 
sinia: satisfactory progress towards Amba Alagi despite road demoli- 
tion. Capture of strong position in lake area, with 500 prisoners, 
2 batteries of guns, 5 tanks, etc. Algi, north of Javello, occupied. 
Capture of over 100 prisoners in fighting on May 12, when enemy 
driven back with heavy loss. 

R.A.F.: Gambut airfield bombed on May 12. South Afzican aircraft 
in action in Cyrenaica for first time. Abyssinia: direct hits scored at 
Amba Alagi, and troops at Sciasciamanna bombed and machine- 
gunned. Transport and aircraft at Lekemti attacked, and Free French 
aircraft raided Gondar airfield on May 13. Two aircraft missing from all 
operations in Mediterranean and Africa, but pilot of one safe. 

German communiqué: Break up of attack on units of an Italian sector 
and 6 tanks destroyed. Sollum: reconnoitring forces penetrated farther 
to south and south-east. 

Italian communiqué: Complete repulse of British attempt at a violent 
attack in Tobruk region, with capture of prisoners and machine guns. 
Naval base at Alexandria bombed, and direct hits on military targets. 
Benghaziraided, damaging dwellings slightly and injuring some civilians. 


May 15 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Some activity in coastal areas during day and bombs 
at several points, but no casualties reported. One raider shot down; 
also one on previous night. 

Against Germany: An escorted convoy attacked during day off 
Frisian Islands and 3 large supply vessels left burning. One enemy 
aircraft destroyed, and one British missing. Several offensive sweeps 
over Channel and French coast in,which aircraft and shipping machine- 
gunned from low level, and one vessel set on fire and an aircraft 
destroyed. All aircraft returned. News Service reported torpedoing of 
5,000 ton supply ship off Dutch coast the previous day. 

German communiqué: Various military targets attacked the previous 
day, and several aircraft on the ground damaged. No flights into 
German territory. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F.: Maritza and Calato aerodromes attacked the previous night, 
and fires started. Malta raided on night of May 13, slight damage to 
R.A.F. property, but no casualties. Another raid on May 14 inter- 
cepted and driven off by fighters. 

German communiqué: Malta and Crete bombed by day and night; 
15 aircraft destroyed on 2 aerodromes in Crete and 8 others shot 
down in air fighting. 
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Italian communiqué: Air bases in Malta stiadei and 3 British 
aircraft destroyed in air fighting. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: A certain number of German aircraft had arrived in 
Iraq, bringing propaganda agitators and other Axis specialists, in 
response to an urgent appeal by Rashid Alli. 
R.A.F.: Many raids on rebel positions, aerodromes, and transport, 
including Amara, Rashid, Mosul, and the railway at Baghdad. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Vigorous patrol activities in Tobruk and Sollum areas, 
Abyssinia: South Africans captured 2 important positions covering 
Amba Alagi on May 12, with some 400 Italian prisoners. In action in 
lake area on May 13 9 light tanks captured. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi raided on night of May 12 and railway buildings, 
military H.Q., the Governorate, and the Cathedral Mole hit and fires 
started. Abyssinia: Direct hits on Fort Mendi and attacks by South 
African aircraft on troops at Sciasciamanna and Giabissire. Two 
aircraft missing from all Mediterranean, Iraq, and African operations, 
but pilot of one safe. 

German communiqué: Patrol activity round Tobruk. Two tanks 
destroyed and guns and prisoners taken there and in Sollum area. 

Italian communiqué: Sollum port and harbour works bombed by 
waves of aircraft and ship set on fire. Derna raided by the enemy. 


May 16 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: No activity in the night. Aircraft crossed south-east 
coast during day, but were beaten back and 8 destroyed. No bombs 
reported. One fighter missing but pilot safe. A south-east coast town 
machine-gunned during evening, and one person wounded. 

Against Gerrmany: Hanover the main objective of night attacks, 
and large fires started in factories. Berlin, Hamburg, and Cux- 
haven, and the Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe docks also bombed. 
Four aircraft missing. Coastal Command bombed docks and shipping 
at St. Nazaire and Lorient, and docks at Ijmuiden, without loss. Patrol 
vessel Perfective shot down a bomber on night of May 14. 

German communiqué: British aerodromes attacked by night and day 
and aircraft on ground destroyed. Ports in Scotland and south England 
bombed in night. Enemy attempted to fly over Heligoland and oc- 
cupied territory the previous day, and lost 5 aircraft. Strong formations 
flew over North and North-West Germany in night and raided Hanover 
and elsewhere, and single ’planes reached Berlin. No damage wortli 
mentioning to military or economically important targets anywhere, 
but a number of civilian casualties. Three raiders destroyed. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Admiralty announcement: The limits of the area declared dangerous 
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to shipping in February and April were extended to include all waters 
east of a line from Ras el Kanais to a point 3 miles 180 deg. from Cape 
Kheldonia in Turkey, except for Turkish territorial waters. 

R.A.F.: German-occupied airfields in Greece raided on night of May 
14, large fires started, and aircraft destroyed. On May 13 and 14 8 
German aircraft destroyed over Crete by fighters. Malta raided on 
night of May 14 and on May 15; slight damage to R.A.F. property and 
' civilian houses destroyed. Two aircraft missing from these and African 
operations. 

Maleme and Heraklion airfields, Crete, bombed without much damage; 

» 8 raiders destroyed. Cyprus raided the previous day and bombs 

dropped at various places but only 3 persons injured. 

| German communiqué: Three aircraft destroyed on the ground in a 
raid on Crete and fires started in barracks. Lucca aerodrome raided 

repeatedly, causing large fires. 

Italian communiqué: Malta attacked the previous day and night of 
May 14 with visible effect. The aerodrome and railway on Cyprus 
bombed. Rhodes raided, but no victims or damage. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
_ R.A.F. Middle East: Barracks at Samawa bombed, with many hits 
| inside the compound. Syria: German aircraft at Palmyra, Damascus, 
_ and Rayak bombed, and several badly damaged. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

' G.H.Q. Cairo: Sollum, Halfaya Pass, and Musaid re-occupied the 
' previous day as result of limited operations; heavy casualties inflicted 
' and German prisoners taken. Abyssinia: Sciasciamanna Pass occupied, 
' with prisoners. R.A.F.: Heavy attacks the previous day on mechanized 
troops, etc., especially between Sollum and Halfaya, and motor trans- 
' port machine-gunned between Bardia and Tobruk, destroying ammuni- 
> tion and petrol lorries. Several enemy aircraft damaged in air fighting. 
_ Benghazi and Benina bombed on night of May 14 and several heavy 
| explosions seen. Abyssinia: a series of raids on Amba Alagi by a 
| Rhodesian squadron, with 10 direct hits on Fort Toselli. Gondar 
bombed by Free French aircraft. 
' German communiqué: Strong British forces attacked Capuzzo and 
> Sollum; some contingents penetrated into Sollum, but suffered heavy 
casualties and lost prisoners. An enemy attack at Tobruk repulsed. 

Italian communiqué: Enemy positions in Sollum sector dive-bombed 
| by Stukas, with Italian fighters. Tobruk also bombed and large fires 
» started. Amba Alagi: the garrison, powerfully attacked from all 
) sides, was fighting with inflexible courage and inflicting extremely 
> heavy losses. 


May 17 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 


| AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: Activity mainly over Midlands in the night, but bombs 
3 also in the south-east and east of England. Several aerodromes 
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attacked, but damage nowhere serious. A number of casualties in the 
Midlands, but elsewhere very few. Three raiders destroyed. Evening 
bulletin: A certain amount of activity over south-east coast, but no 
aircraft far inland. No bombs reported. One enemy fighter destroyed 
off the south coast. 

Against Germany: Heavy night attacks on Cologne and other targets 
in the Rhineland, starting many large factory fires. Channel ports, 
including Boulogne, and several enemy aerodromes bombed, and 
during May 16 vessels off Norwegian coast attacked and a supply ship 
of 2,500 tons sunk. Two aircraft missing. Coastal Command aircraft 
bombed shipping in Dutch and French ports, and fighters attacked 
aerodromes in France. 

German communiqué: Arms works and utility services in the Mid- 
lands bombed during night, and aerodromes at Hawkinge (Kent), 
St. Eval (Cornwall) and elsewhere by day and night, and much damage 
done. Weak enemy forces dropped bombs at random in Western 
Germany. Apart from a small industrial works no objectives of war 
importance hit. Two raiders shot down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. Middle East: In heavy raids on Greek aerodromes on nights 
of May 13 and 14, 9 enemy aircraft confirmed destroyed at Hassani 
and 2 at Menidi (near Athens), with many badly damaged, large fires 
started, and hangars, etc., hit. 
German communiqué: Several attacks on aerodromes and harbour 


works in Malta in night of May 15 and next day. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Situation quiet at Basra and Habbaniya. 

R.A.F. Middle East: German aircraft machine-gunned in Mosul 
aerodrome and one set on fire, and petrol tanks bombed at Amara. 
Habbaniya raided by German aircraft; damage slight and casualties 
few. An ambulance machine-gunned. 

Beirut report: Palmyra bombed again. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Pressure continued throughout previous day against 
Germans in Capuzzo area, over 500 prisoners taken, and considerable 
number of armoured cars disabled. Tobruk: heavy casualties inflicted 
in a limited counter-attack, and 62 prisoners taken. On North-East 
Italian Somaliland coast Dante occupied, and in Abyssinia Giabissire, 
north of Alge. 

R.A.F. Middle East: Enemy transport and troops machine-gunned 
in Cyrenaica during extensive fighter patrols the previous day. Three 
enemy aircraft destroyed at Acroma. Night raids on Benghazi, Derna 
El Gazala, and Barce, causing fires and explosions. Abyssinia: recon- 
naissance flights and many attacks on positions and troops. Six ail- 
craft missing from all operations in Middle East and Africa, one pilot 
safe. ‘ 

German communiqué: Prisoners taken by scouting parties, and 2 
enemy tanks destroyed. Enemy forces which penetrated into Sollum 
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one Capuzzo thrust back, and these places od all former positions 
gain in hands of the Africa Corps. 
“ite lian communiqué: The enemy, who had made a powerful attack 
on the Sollum front, was counter-attacked and was retreating, having 
suffered heavy losses. Tobruk, some strongholds occupied. 


May 18 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Enemy activity on a very small scale in the night; 
some bombs in the east of England, causing a few casualties at one 
place. An enemy fighter destroyed the previous afternoon. Evening 
bulle ‘tin: an-enemy fighter shot down in the morning off the south-east 
coast. Slight activity round the coast, but no bombs reported. 

Against Germany: Bombers attacked the French coast from Dun- 
kirk to Boulogne in the night in successive waves for 3rd successive 
night, causing heaviest explosions yet heard. Cologne heavily raided 
again and many large fires caused; also Rotterdam and Boulogne docks 
and other targets in occupied territory. Coastal Command aircraft 
attacked French and Dutch harbours. One aircraft missing; also 2 
fighters from patrol on May 17. 

German communiqué: Several ports in south and south-east England 
attacked, and 3 fighter ’planes shot down in air fights over England. 
Bombs dropped in the night on various localities in Western Germany, 
including Cologne. Houses destroyed and railway tracks slightly 
damaged, and civilians killed and injured. Two raiders destroyed. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty announced loss of trawler Susarion and drifter Uberty. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

R.A.F. Middle East: German-occupied aerodromes in Greece bombed 
on night of May 16, causing fires at Argos and Menidi, and violent 
explosions at latter. At Melaoi 4 aircraft destroyed and others damaged 
and hangars, etc., hit. Machine-gun attacks early on May 17 at 
Hassani, where 20 Junkers 52s seen to be hit; Argos, where 2 set on 
fire; Melaoi, where many hits observed. Later reports: 5 more German 
aircraft destroyed than at first known. 

Crete: An attack on an aerodrome intercepted and 3 fighters de- 
stroyed; also 4 shot down and many others damaged. 

Italian communiqué: Rhodes raided; damage insignificant. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Habbaniya and Basra quiet. Police posts 25 miles 
south of Basra occupied. 
R.A.F.: Two German aircraft destroyed over Rashid by 2 Gladiator 
fighters which attacked motor transport, etc. Mosul and Rashid 
airfields bombed; one large aircraft destroyed and others badly damaged. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Capture by Australians of a number of strong points 
in outer defences of Tobruk, with 25 German prisoners, and infliction 
of serious losses. Aggressive patrol activities around Sollum, Capuzzo, 
and Halfaya. Abyssinia: Amba Alagi now surrounded and the Duke 
of Aosta had asked for terms of surrender. 

R.A.F.: Benghazi attacked by heavy bombers on night of May 16 
and many fires left burning. Derna raided, causing violent explosions, 
and Gazala, starting fires. Two German fighters shot down near 
Sollum. A large motor transport column on the Tobruk-Bardia road 
and on the track to Capuzzo machine-gunned, over 20 vehicles des- 
troyed, and many damaged. A petrol dump blown up. The Suez 
Canal area raided in the night; no Service damage or casualties. Three 
raiders destroyed. 

Abyssinia: Free French aircraft bombed troops, etc., in Gondar 
area, and Rhodesian and South African aircraft also active. Three 
aircraft missing from all Mediterranean, Iraq, and African operations. 

German communiqué: British counter-attacks at Tobruk broken up 
by artillery fire, and prisoners captured in German counter-attacks. 
Four tanks and other material captured near Sollum and Capuzzo. 

Italian communiqué: Complete success of reaction to the enemy 
attack in Sollum sector. Prisoners and material captured. Tobruk base 
bombed; also defence works, troops, etc., east of Sollum. Three 
aircraft brought down in air fights. Abyssinia: forces at Amba Alagi 
carrying out feats of valour in conditions becoming more difficult 
hourly owing to scarcity of material, losses suffered, and impossibility 
of caring for wounded. 


May 19 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Bombs dropped in the night at 2 points in the south- 
west; no damage or casualties. Two raiders destroyed. Evening 
bulletin: some activity, mainly over south-east and south coasts. 
Bombs at 2 places on south-west coast, causing a few casualties, some 
fatal. Five enemy fighters destroyed over the Channel and one shot 
down on east coast. Four fighters missing, but 3 pilots safe. 

Against Germany: Kiel bombed in the night, and shipyards damaged, 
also Emden and docks at Cherbourg. All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Many ships sunk or damaged in waters round 
Britain and in North Atlantic. Some places on German north-west 
coast raided in the night by minor forces; damage not considerable. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
R.A.F. Middle East: Calato aerodrome bombed on night of May 17 
and several fires started. Two enemy aircraft destroyed when attacking 
aerodromes in Crete. 
German communiqué: Suda Bay. raided, and a cruiser of the York 
class, 2 destroyers, a tanker, and 5 other large ships damaged. Seven 
British aircraft destroyed at aerodromes in Crete. 
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Italian communiqué: A few bombs dropped on Rhodes early the 





nts previous day, causing no damage. 
10n 
20, IRAQ AND SYRIA 
uke G.H.Q. Cairo: No change at Habbaniya and Basra. 
R.A.F.: Palmyra, Damascus, and Rayak airfields bombed and 2 
16 German aircraft destroyed. Rashid aerodrome also bombed. 
ms, 
ear 
vad tis NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
Lin, G.H.Q. Cairo: South of Sollum 2 enemy columns crossed the 
wee frontier, but withdrew when engaged. A number of enemy tanks put 
ate out of action and many motor vehicles badly damaged between Halfaya 


and Capuzzo the previous day. Aerodromes at Menastir and Bir 
ine Chleta bombed on night of May 16, and Benghazi and Derna on that 

of May 17. Three Junkers 87s shot down at Tobruk the previous day. 
) Abyssinia: formal surrender of all forces in Amba Alagi; prisoners 
up | estimated at 7,000, with considerable quantities of guns, etc. Arranged 
i that, in compliance with his urgent request, the Duke of Aosta, accom- 

' BP) panied by General Trezzani, would surrender at noon on May 20. Im- 
) portant position in Gondar sector captured by Sudan Defence Force 


ree 
ns. 


my 


oo and Patriots, and in the south Dalle, 35 miles south of Sciasciamanna, 
tee | captured on May 16 with 800 prisoners, including senior officers. 
agi One aircraft missing from all operations in Mediterranean, Iraq, 
sult [pe SYtia, and Africa. — ’ 

sty | German communiqué: Prisoners captured in Tobruk sector. 


Italian communiqué: Troops at Amba Alagi ordered to cease fighting 
"owing to scarcity of food and water and impossibility of caring for the 
wounded. In recognition of their valour the enemy allowed them to 
retain their arms. The Duke of Aosta shared the fate of his troops. 





May 20 (Tuesday) 











ith- 
ing 
sts. WESTERN EUROPE 
me [AiR OPERATIONS 
hot _ Air Ministry: Little activity during the night, but bombs at a point 
4 )n the East Midlands, causing casualties, and at a few other points. 
a No extensive damage, but a Church in East Anglia wrecked. 
sin Admiralty communiqué: A Heinkel 111 shot down by 4 trawlers off 
ind | the East Coast the previous night. 
est | etman communiqué: A submarine sunk off Weymouth by bombers, 
yand 7 British aircraft destroyed by fighters in sorties against the 
}£nglish south coast. Harbours on the south and south-east coasts 
attacked in the night. 
pe ‘AVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty announced loss of naval auxiliary vessel Camito. 
ork 
ven ; MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: German parachutists and air-borne troops attempted 
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to secure a footing on Crete early that morning. earn nati hy sea: 
plane gliders round Rethymno. A number already accounted for. 

(See also Mr. Churchill's statements, page 690.) 

R.A.F.: German-occupied aerodromes in Greece heavily attacked 
on night of May 18. Three very violent explosions at Hassani and 
several fires at Eleusis. Aerodromes in Crete raided throughout previous 
day; a hospital at Canea bombed and machine-gunned. 

Malta: Five raids since the previous evening; casualties small, but 
much damage to civilian property. 

German communiqué: Aerodromes in Crete bombed, a ship in Suda 
Bay sunk, and a cruiser of the York class set on fire. Six fighter aircraft 
destroyed on the ground. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Falluja occupied, with no British casualties, and 
bridge over Euphrates found intact. Quiet in Habbaniya and Basra 
areas. R.A.F.: Military targets in and round Falluja bombed prior to 
attack. Syria: Palmyra aerodrome attacked and German aircraft 
bombed and machine-gunned. 


- NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Sollum, patrolling activities continuing. In the south 
torrential rains. R.A.F.: Enemy transport and mechanized units 
attacked in the Western Desert and many cars wrecked. Benghazi 
bombed in night of May 18, and 28 explosions caused in buildings on 
the Mole. Three aircraft missing. 

Italian communiqué: In the Gondar sector positions lost on May 17 
and 18 recaptured, with heavy loss to the enemy and considerable 
Italian losses. Raids on Tobruk and Mersa Matruh caused great fires 


May 21 (Wednesday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 

AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Activity in the night on a small scale, mainly against 
the south-west, but a few bombs elsewhere. Some damage and casual: F 
ties at a place in South Wales and at one in East Anglia. Evening 
bulletin: Some activity in coastal areas, and a few aircraft inland, but 
no bombs reported. 

German communiqué: Several aerodromes in south-west Englané 
bombed, direct hits starting large fires. Unsuccessful attack on Heligo FF 
land that morning, most of the bombs falling in the sea. Slight damage 


to a school and some civilians injured. One raider shot down. \0 F)Ge 


operations over Germany in the 24 hours. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: A series of air attacks on Crete throughout previous 
day, and fresh waves of parachute and air-borne troops landed in the 
intervals. Heavy fighting, especially on road between Suda Bay and 
Canea, with serious losses to enemy; British comparatively slight. F 
Estimated that atleast 100 German transport aircraft had been ove! 
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the island. A German detachment which penetrated into outskirts of 
Canea quickly accounted for. 

R.A.F.: Intensive raids in the night by heavy bombers on Greek 
aerodromes. Malta: Some damage to the aerodrome and to civilian 
property in another raid, but no Service casualties. One fighter lost 
while driving off enemy, but pilot safe. 

German communiqué: Successful attacks on Malta aerodromes, 
destroying 3 aircraft. German News Agency stated 600 raids now 
made on Malta. 

Italian communiqué: German raid on Malta on night of May 19. 
Gun positions, etc., hit and fires started. A British ‘plane shot down. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: Rebels being rounded up in Falluja area and prisoners 
taken. R.A.F.: Position at Falluja consolidated, and an air attack 
driven off. Rashid airfield bombed heavily the previous morning. Ger- 
man aircraft raided Habbaniya, doing slight damage; 2 severely 
damaged when intercepted by British fighters. Syria: Palmyra bombed, 
damaging 2 Ju. 52s; also Damascus. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 
G.H.Q. Cairo: The Duke of Aosta, 5 generals, and senior staff 
officers surrendered the previous noon after handing over ali equipment 
in Amba Alagi area. Prisoners numbered between 18 and 19 thousand. 


» Remnants of 2 enemy divisions in south being rapidly surrounded, and 


a brigadier and prisoners captured the previous day. Surrender of some 
hundred of Jtalians who had taken refuge at Tohen, north-east Somali- 


‘land. Libya: Vigorous harassing of the enemy in the Sollum area. 


R.A.F.: Offensive patrols in Western Desert. A Ju. 52 destroyed at 


| Mekili and a fighter shot down. Transport near Gazala and Tobruk 


machine-gunned. 
German communiqué: Motorized columns at Sollum and Sidi Barrani 


F raided successfully. 


Italian communiqué: Heavy losses inflicted on the enemy attempting 


_ Pito sally forth from Tobruk and Sollum. 
yainst 
isual- F 


May 22 (Thursday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: A few aircraft over the country during the day; some 


"bombs in a Sussex village with a few casualties. Bombs elsewhere, no 


casualties reported. One enemy fighter shot down. Admiralty: A 


)German aircraft shot down on May 19 by defensively-armed cargo ship 
pott the west coast. 


Against Germany: Successful surprise raid on Heligoland by small 


force the previous day, hitting a battery, the docks at the south end, 


and the centre of the town in attacks from only 40 to 50 feet. Heavy 
ttacks on power station and oil refinery near Béthune, with direct 
hits on both. Several air fights in which 5 enemy fighters destroyed 


#nd others damaged. Two bombers and 6 fighters missing. 
1 oval & 


German communiqué: Six enemy fighters and a bomber destroyed 
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without any loss when an attempt to fly into occupied territory on 
the Channel coast was prevented. Bombs dropped on Heligoland by 
single ‘planes, but only civilians injured and residential property 
damaged. Two raiders shot down. : 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty announcement: The French tanker Scheherazade, with 
18,000 tons of oil from the U.S.A. to Casablanca, captured by naval 
patrol. (She had a navicert granted before the Vichy agreement with 
Germany was concluded.) The loss of the Queensworth, a naval auxiliary, 
announced. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Middle East: Crete. Further waves of parachutists and 
air-borne troops continued to land throughout previous day, making 
over 3,000 in all. British and N.Z. troops, assisted by Greeks and 
Cretans, all rendered magnificent accounts of themselves; fighting with 
splendid courage delivered 3 successful counter-attacks. Enemy losses 
even heavier than before, and by nightfall the situation satisfactory 
except at Maleme, where the enemy secured temporary foothold. 
Operations there in progress. Landings by air continuing, but by sea 
so far unsuccessful; convoys all dispersed or sunk by naval forces. 

R.A.F.: Intensive raids on Greek aerodromes on night of May 20, 
and bombs seen to burst among aircraft at Eleusis, large explosions 
seen at Malaoi, and fires started at Topolia. Malta: slight damage to 
service property in raid on previous day. No damage when bombs 
dropped in night. Announced that British fighter aircraft withdrawn 
from Crete, owing to lack of aerodromes there and distance from 
nearest bases. 

German communiqué: A battleship, 6 cruisers, and a destroyer hit 
by bombers in Eastern Mediterranean the previous day and fires started 
on 4 cruisers. A submarine also hit. 

Italian communiqué: A Malta aerodrome bombed and 3 aircraft set 
on fire. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 

G.H.Q.: Over 300 prisoners taken at Falluja, including 27 officers, 
and considerable quantities of stores, etc. Operations near Falluja 
continuing. 

R.A.F.: Habbaniya cantonment machine-gunned by German alt- 
craft; damage slight. 

German radio report: Rashid’s forces successfully bombed British 
positions at Amman in “‘the first operations by Iraqi forces outside 
their own territory’’. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: An enemy post on Sollum hill destroyed on night o! 
May 20 and 3 tanks knocked out. Abyssinia: Fighting in Gondar area, 
and over 300 Italians captured by Sudan Defence Force near Chelga. 
Successful operations in lake district, where 2 Italian divisions trapped, 
and attack on enemy main positions west of Sciasciamanna, followed 
by repulse of counter-attack, in which over 600 prisoners and 5 tanks 
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were taken. Farther south a brigade H.Q. and 3 colonial battalions 
overwhelmed. Prisoners to date in that area over 4,400, with 32 guns 
and 14 tanks. 

k.A.F.: Transport convoys and a camp and gun positions in Capuzzo 
area attacked by R.A.F. and South African fighters the previous day 
and many lorries destroyed. Targets near Barce bombed the previous 
night. Abyssinia: Free French aircraft bombed troops near Chelga 
west of Gondar) the previous day, and on May 20 a convoy and 
buildings hit at Debarech and a camp at Mendi. Direct hits also 
on a fort at Bakki. Six aircraft missing from all African, Mediter- 
ranean, and Iraq operations. 

German communiqué: Five British aircraft shot down near Sollum 
by fighters. 

Italian communiqué: Intense bombing of batteries and supply depots 
in Tobruk by German and Italian aircraft. Five British aircraft shot 
down. Abyssinia: a British attempt to penetrate lines in Galla Sidamo 
area broken up, and other enemy detachments repulsed. 


May 23 (Friday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 
Air Ministry: No enemy aircraft far inland during the day, and 
bombs dropped near the coast did no harm. A raider destroyed near 
the south coast the previous afternoon. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

German communiqué: Large numbers of convoyed ships sunk by 
U-boats in the Atlantic, including tankers. Loss presumed of U-boat 
‘Commander Prien. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Intensive attacks on Crete throughout previous day, 
interspersed with efforts to land more parachute and air-borne troops. 
After severe hand-to-hand fighting detachments which had secured 
temporary lodgement at Heraklion and Rethymno were accounted for, 
and situation at both now satisfactory. At Maleme British counter- 
attack partially successful, but was later held up, considerable rein- 
forcements having been landed by air. In Heraklion sector Greeks 
fought with greatest gallantry. 

R.A.F.: South African fighters destroyed 2 dive-bombers attacking 
shipping in the Mediterranean. Crete: A troop-carrier shot down off 
the coast, making 16 destroyed by A.A. fire since invasion began. 

Semi-official report of dispersal of convoy attempting to land troops 
by sea on night of May 21 stated that an Italian destroyer was sunk 
and, as far as could be observed in darkness, whole convoy destroyed, 
many caiques being rammed, causing loss of troops estimated at over 
4,000. Three Ju. 87s destroyed during May 20 and 21. All warships 
returned safely to base despite 30 attacks by dive-bombers. 

German communiqué: Very heavy losses inflicted on enemy warships 
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in Eastern Mediterranean the previous day, cruisers and destroyers 
sunk, and direct hits on a battleship and on smaller units. 

Italian communiqué: Raid on a Malta airport on night of May 2) 
and in the Eastern Mediterranean hits scored on 2 cruisers by m.t.bs 
A cruiser of 5,000 tons sunk on May 21, and during the night of May 2 
a cruiser torpedoed. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Dispersal of an enemy counter-attack which gained 
a temporary footing in outskirts of Falluja, and capture of 110 prisoners, 
R.A.F.: Falluja attacked the previous day, but after heavy bombing 
original positions re-occupied. Tanks and lorries captured. A petrol 
dump at Cassel’s Post, 12 miles north of Baghdad, bombed and 4 fires 
started. Mosul aerodrome machine-gunned and 2 aircraft destroyed. 
Habbaniya raided by German aircraft and some buildings damaged; 
casualties slight. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Activity of patrols in Tobruk and Sollum areas. 
Successful developments in lake area, Abyssinia. Semi-official reports 
Gelute, 25 miles north-west of Sciasciamanna, captured after heavy 
fighting and over 800 prisoners taken. Farther west, a bridgehead 
established over the river Billate, and south, Uarage and Hula oc- 
cupied, 30 miles south and 22 miles south-south-east of Dalle respec- 
tively. Somaliland: Gardafui lighthouse captured intact. 


Admiralty: Submarines sank a troopship of 9,000 tons, a tanker oi FF .. 


7,000 tons, and a large schooner on way to Libya, and hit a destroyer 
and smaller schooner, probable losses. R.A.F.: Benghazi raided on 
night of May 21, causing 2 fires with explosions. A German fighter 
destroyed near Capuzzo the previous day. Abyssinia: Transport near 
Soddu dive-bombed by South African aircraft and 7 vehicles destroyed; 
troops, stores, etc. at Gimma and positions at Dilla attacked. 

Italian communiqué: Benghazi raided. Enemy pressure continuing 
in Dalle and Sidamo areas, Abyssinia. 


May 24 (Saturday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Very little activity during day; a few bombs, causing 
some damage and a few casualties, in a town on south-east coast 
One enemy fighter destroyed off south coast. 

Against Germany: Cologne attacked vigorously in night and aero 
dromes and ports in occupied territory bombed, including St. Nazaire 
Several attacks on shipping the previous day, a large vessel set on ir 
off Dutch coast, and a tanker hit and damaged off west coast of France 
All aircraft returned. 

German communiqué: Bombs dropped on several places in Weste!™ 
Germany in the night; slight civilian casualties, some fatal. Damage 
to buildings, particularly at Cologne and Diisseldorf. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty communiqué: Naval forces intercepted German naval 
forces, including Bismarck of 35,000 tons, off Greenland during morning. 
Battle-cruiser Hood received a hit in a magazine and blew up. 
Bismarck damaged and pursuit of enemy continued. Survivors from 
Hood feared few. 

German commumqué. Naval formation encountered strong enemy 
forces off Iceland, and Bismarck destroyed a battle-cruiser, probably 
Hood, and forced another battleship to turn away. German forces 
continuing their operations without having suffered damage worth 
mentioning. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Further determined efforts the previous day to rein- 
force Germans in Crete; detachments reaching Heraklion and Rethymno 
by air decisively dealt with, parties landing farther afield being mopped 
up by Empire and Greek forces. Intense fighting in and round Maleme, 
where Germans launched main effort to extend original foothold. 
Heavy casualties inflicted on them and a high proportion of troop- 
carrying aircraft destroyed despite intensive dive-bombing throughout 
the day. 

Semi-official report: Some German artillery landed and a number of 
mortars. Allied troops holding a position east of Maleme airfield. At 
Heraklion supplies dropped for the Germans captured. 

R.A.F.: At least 10 Ju. 52s wrecked and many badly damaged in raids 
on Maleme and the beach the previous day; at least 4 large troop- 
carriers destroyed by long-range fighters. 

R.A.F. Middle East: Extensive damage to aircraft and troops at 
Maleme the previous day; at least 10 ‘planes destroyed and many 
damaged. Later, reconnaissance showed many Ju. 52s burnt out and 
large number completely unserviceable. Long range fighters also 
destroyed at least 4 large troop carriers. 

German communiqué: Parachutists and air-borne troops had been 
fighting since early on May 20 in Crete and, in daring attacks from the 
air, supported by aircraft, seized important points. After further 
reinforcements land troops took the offensive. Western portion of the 
island now firmly in German hands. The Air Force frustrated attempts 
of British Fleet to intervene, drove it from waters north of Crete, and 
sank and damaged many warships. In Eastern Mediterranean bombers 
sank 3 British cruisers and damaged 2 destroyers the previous day. 
Italian naval and air forces participating from beginning, and shared 
In successes so far achieved. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
R.A.F. Middle East: Mosul aerodrome machine-gunned, one aircraft 
destroyed and others damaged. 


. NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Soddu, key town in the Abyssinia lake area, captured, 
2 Italian divisions surrounded, and other forces cut off. Prisoners 
numbered several hundred. Uondo, farther south, also captured, with 
600 Italians. Gondar area; a heavy counter-attack repulsed by Sudan 
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Defence Force against ridge overlooking Chelga. R.A.F.: South African 
aircraft bombed transport and troops in Central Abyssinia. One air. 
craft missing. Libya: Benghazi heavily bombed on night of May 22 
Damage considerable. 

Semi-official report: 8 German tanks destroyed when trying to force 
way through Halfaya Pass. 

Egyptian communiqué: A few bombs dropped in Suez Canal aré, 
in the night; no casualties or damage. 

German communiqué: Two British tanks and several guns destroyed 
east of Sollum. 

Italian communiqué: Benghazi raided; some Moslem victims. 
Repulse of an attack near Tobruk; tanks destroyed and damaged, and 
2 tanks and some guns destroyed east of Sollum. Abyssinia: enemy 
pressure towards Soddu accentuated, and in south-eastern Amhara 
local Italian garrisons still making heroic resistance, though surrounded. 





May 25 (Sunday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: A few aircraft over the country singly during day 
but no bombs reported. Two aircraft destroyed. 

Against Germany: A vessel of 2,500 tons set on fire off Dutch coast F 
previous day, one hit and believed sunk, and others bombed and 
machine-gunned. One aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Aircraft equipment factories and harbour 
works on south and south-east coast of England bombed in night and 
on previous day. Two ships also sunk. No aircraft over Germany & 
in 24 hours; 2 enemy bombers destroyed in attempt to attack Dutch 
and Norwegian coasts. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiralty communiqué: The enemy force off Iceland made every 
effort to shake off the pursuit after engagement of previous day. 
Later in evening at least one torpedo hit scored on enemy. Operations F 
proceeding with object of bringing him to close action. H.M. Yacht f 
Viva IT lost. 

German communiqué: Another British battleship of newest George 
class damaged and forced to turn back. No German losses. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Early on May 24 Germans succeeded in landing 
further air-borne troops in Crete, but on substantially reduced scale. 
Concentrations near Heraklion and Rethymno counter-attacked fF 
operations continuing. Sharp hand-to-hand fighting throughout day f 
between Maleme and Canea. Intensive dive-bombing continued. Very f 
heavy losses inflicted on the enemy, including destruction by shell fire 
of aircraft on the ground. 

R.A.F. Middle East: Continued heavy attacks on enemy position F 
and aircraft during night of May 23, destroying a large aircraft at f 
Maleme and starting several big fires. Another aircraft destroyed and f 
a number damaged in the day. During previous day fighters, one “ 
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which lost, attacked transport aircraft landing troops at Maleme. 
Two British aircraft lost in all operations in Middle East on May 23 
and 24. 

Semi-Official Report: Canea, Rethymno, and Heraklion dive- 
bombed indiscriminately for greater part of previous day. Much 
damage to houses, especially at Canea, where civilians killed, but 
casualties elsewhere light, as inhabitants sheltered in caves. 

German communiqué: Luftwaffe intervened in Crete very successfully 
previous day, and further parachute troops landed. Enemy gun 
positions, barracks, camps, etc., bombed and machine-gunned, A.A. 
batteries destroyed, and 2 aircraft on ground wrecked. 

Italian communiqué: Naval and air forces fighting for occupation of 
Crete since May 20; “‘bombers and other aircraft carried out prodigious 
activities without respite’. Land objectives repeatedly bombed, and 
British naval units frequently attacked; British Fleet forced to retire 
to its bases owing to severe losses. An enemy submarine sunk. In 
Eastern Mediterranean an Italian destroyer and torpedo boat lost. 


IRAQ AND SYRIA 
R.A.F.: German aircraft at Aleppo bombed the previous day; one 
destroyed and many damaged, and several explosions in a hangar 
after a direct hit. 
Iraq: Positions at Qurmet Ali bombed, with direct hits on roads and 
trenches. Transport in Habbaniya area attacked. Two raids on Hab- 
baniya the previous day; only negligible damage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA : 

R.A.F. Middle East: Free French aircraft bombed troops and the 
fort at Goang, near Gondar, the previous day, and South Africans 
attacked positions and transport at various points, hitting batteries 
on Omo river bank. 

German communiqué: Two British tanks destroyed off Tobruk. 

Italian communiqué: Repulse of enemy north of Galla Sidamo 
region. In Ambara area an isolated Italian column surrendered and 
allowed to retain its arms. 


May 26 (Monday) 


WESTERN EUROPE 
AIR OPERATIONS 

Air Ministry: Slight activity during day in coastal areas. Bombs on 
town on east coast; some damage and a few casualties. An Me 110 
shot down over French coast by Free French pilot the previous day, 
and one destroyed during day. 

Against Germany: Attacks on 2 convoys and other vessels the 
previous day off Dutch, Danish, and German coasts. One ship of 
6,000 tons hit and one of 4,000 tons left enveloped in smoke. Four 
aircraft missing. 

German communiqué: Two freighters sunk in British waters, and 6 
British aircraft destroyed in sorties by German fighters against the 
south coast and in enemy attempts to fly by day in the German Bight 
or over occupied territory. No flights over Germany. 

Cc 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Admiralty communiqué: Chase of the Bismarck in Atlantic hotly 
pursued, and bombers of Fleet Air arm scored direct hit with a torpedo 
Hunt continuing. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Strong enemy attack west of Canea, after arrival of 
air-borne reinforcements and under cover of intensive air bombard- 
ment. Despite heavy casualties penetration of British position made. 
Counter-attack by N.Z. troops, and severe fighting continuing. No 
change at Heraklion and Rethymno. 

R.A.F.: Heavy attacks on night of May 24 and on May 25, destroying 
at least 24 enemy aircraft at Maleme and adjacent fields and damaging 
many others. Two transport ’planes shot down. All aircraft returned, 

German communiqué: Since May 20 Luftwaffe had sunk 7 cruisers 
or A.A. cruisers, 8 destroyers, and a submarine off Crete, and heavily 
damaged a battleship and several other vessels. Italian aircraft sank 
4 cruisers and damaged others. Operations on the island proceeding 
successfully, 9 British aircraft destroyed by Luftwaffe, and bases and 
dumps set on fire. Ground troops being continually reinforced. 

In Malta fighters destroyed 4 aircraft on the ground and damaged 6. 


SYRIA AND ITALY 
R.A.F. Middle East: Many sorties previous day against objectives 
in Ramadi, starting fires. Mosul aerodrome bombed and machine- 
gunned, and many aircraft damaged. German aircraft attacked at 


Baquba; 2 set on fire. Habbaniya aerodrome attacked, but no Service 
casualties. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo: Sudanese troops and Patriots attacked a large column 
escaped from Debra Marcos at beginning of April and forced it to 
surrender after 3 days’ fighting. Prisoners were: 570 Italians, 5,000 
colonial troops, 3,000 native levies, and 700 civilians, also 7 guns and 
170 machine-guns. On May 22 800 Italians captured in Magdala area. 
Prisoners at Soddu numbered many thousand, including 2 generals. 
Action resulted in 4 Italian divisions ceasing to exist. 

R.A.F.: South African aircraft scored hits on bridges, ferries, and 
transport in Omo River area. 

Italian communiqué: Four vessels of 11,000 tons sunk in Tobruk 
harbour by German and Italian aircraft, and a cruiser hit. In Galla 
Sidamo area ‘‘victorious encounters” on left bank of Omo. 





CHRONOLOGY 


AUSTRALIA 

May 13.—Mr. Menzies’s speech in New York. (See U.S.A.) 

May 21.—Mr. Fadden announced that the £A 35 million war loan 
had been oversubscribed. (It was issued at par, for periods of 5 and 
15 years at 2} and 3} per cent.) 

May 23.—The Minister for the Army announced that the Australian 
casualties in Greece totalled 3,983 men, and of these, 3,650, killed, 
missing, prisoners, and wounded, were left behind. 

May 24.—Empire Day was celebrated with a spectacular appeal 
for recruits for the A.I.F. and R.A.A.F. 

Mr. Menzies arrived back in Sydney and told the press that 
Australia must be as united in organization and function as she 
was in ideals and spirit. The effectiveness of their voice in Empire 
affairs was impaired by the political situation; these handicaps were 
quite unnecessary. He felt sick at heart at having to come home to 
play at politics—‘‘a diabolical thing at the present time, no matter 
how clean the game is’. 

In a broadcast he said his 5 outstanding impressions were: (1) The 
spirit of the British people was invincible; (2) great and growing 
American aid might be expected and would be a most important factor 
in shortening the war; (3) the war had not yet passed the defensive 
stage; (4) their inferiority in machines, but not in courage nor in men; 
5) Australia’s full effort was vital, and depended on real Government 
unity. 

The war had assumed a deadly and grave character, and its winning 
would ask more than anybody had dreamed. 

May 26.—Speaking in Sydney Mr. Menzies said he had returned 
convinced that Australia must do more than she had ever done, and 
that in this solemn, fateful hour Parliament must be the instrument of 
war, not the instrument of dissension. He asked: “Do we not realize 
that with one turn of the wheel the Empire to which we belong might 
be extinguished for ever? Do we not realize that we are fighting in a 
war which has lasted nearly 2 years and in which we have sustained 
defeat after defeat by a foe who outnumbers us mechanically, has more 
aircraft, thousands more tanks, and has 6 years of cruel preparation 
behind him?” 

This year was a year of fate, and he begged everyone in the country 
to realize that they should follow the example set by their soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen. In the next 6 months they would pass through 
ceep waters and great anxiety. There was the possibility of action in 
Palestine and Gibraltar; above all, there was the Battle of the Atlantic, 
one of the most crucial battles in the history of the human race. 

His visit to America had convinced him that there would be growing 
help to Britain, but in the next 6 months that aid could not be decisive 
in the Mediterranean. For all essential purposes the Empire must 
depend on itself and its own resources for the battle of 1941. That 
applies particularly to the Middle East. 

The first contingent of Italian war prisoners arrived. 


BOLIVIA 
May 15.—The Government expropriated the German air line Lloyd 
Aereo Boliviano, which had a monopoly of air services in the country, 
711 
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on the ground that its financial position was untenable without a 
Government loan. 


CANADA 


May 14.—The Finance Minister stated that the subscription lists 
to the third Victory Loan of $600 million would be opened on June 2. 


CHINA 


May 18.—The Central Daily News, the official Chungking paper, 
reported that China and Russia had decided “‘in principle” to prolong 
their barter agreement under which China sent minerals and other 
raw materials in exchange for arms and munitions. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 
SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 


May 15:—The Chinese announced that the Japanese had entered 
Yuanchu, on the north bank of the Yellow River, after driving along 
‘the highway through the Chungtiao Mts. By this movement they had 
divided the Chinese forces into 2 groups, and that in the westem 
section was hard pressed. 

May 16.—Chungking was raided by 54 aircraft. 

May 18.—The Japanese claimed a victory in Southern Shansi and 
Honan, and the capture of 10,497 prisoners. They gave the number 
of Chinese killed as 33,459. Chinese reports stated that very heavy 
casualties were inflicted on the enemy. 

May 21.—Szechwan was raided by 68 aircraft. Chengtu and 
Wahnsien were also attacked. 


SouTH CHINA 


May 14.—Japanese forces converging from Tungkun, Sheklung, and 
Bias and Honghai Bays reoccupied Waichow on the East River and 
claimed to have surrounded 2 Chinese divisions. 

May 15.—The Japanese captured Poklo, and advanced towards 
Paktong. They also occupied Fahsien on the Canton-Hankow railway. 

May 24.—The Chinese reported the recapture of Poklo and Waiyang. 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

May 24.—Reports reached London that over 1,000 Czechs had just 
been arrested in Bohemia and Moravia in an attempt to break up 
President Benes’s organization. 

President Hacha announced in Prague a reshuffle of the National 
Solidarity Organization, dismissing Nebesky, the leader, and his 3 
deputies, and appointing Fousek, a former officer in the Imperial 
Austrian Army. 


EGYPT 


May 16.—General Aziz el Masry Pasha, former Chief of the Army | 
Staff, attempted to leave the country by air, but his aircraft was forced | 
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down near Cairo by the Air Control authorities. The General and two 
Air Force officers were believed to be in hiding in the capital. 

May 17.—The Prime Minister of New Zealand arrived in Cairo and 
saw the Egyptian Premier. 

The Government offered a reward of £1,000 for information leading 
to the arrest of General Aziz or the other officers. 

May 19.—It was learnt that the liner Zamzam had been sunk. 


EIRE 

May 22.—The Information Bureau announced that a British air- 
craft crashed in Co. Dublin, and the crew were interned. 

May 26.—Mr. de Valera told a special meeting of the Dail that if 
Britain imposed conscription on Northern Ireland the old unhappy 
relations between the two countries would be revived, and “‘there can 
be no more grievous attack on any fundamental human right than to 
force an individual to fight for any country to which he objects to 
belong’. He had made strong representations to the British Govern- 
ment on the matter, and he added: “There is not an Irishman in any 
part of the world who does not regard partition as a deadly wound in 
the body of the nation.”’ 


FRANCE 


May 13.—Admiral Darlan arrived in Paris from Berchtesgaden, 
accompanied by Abetz, and went on togVichy. Marshal Pétain re- 
ceived the U.S. Ambassador. 

May 14.—The Vichy Government announced that a Cabinet 
meeting presided over by Marshal Pétain heard a report from Admiral 
» Darlan on the negotiations with Germany and “‘approved unanimously 
their terms. The effect of these negotiations will soon be felt’’. 

Semi-official versions of the terms were: the demarcation line with 
occupied France would be open, in general, for the passage of goods 
and securities, and for people in the event of serious illness or the death 
of near relatives: correspondence by plain post card would be allowed 
between the zones; permission would be granted to Army and Air 
Force officers to cross the line on the conditions already in force for 
sailors; as a first step, the daily payments for the cost of occupation 
would be reduced to 300 million francs. 

The Independent French Agency stated that other terms included 
an agreement by French industry to provide new armour for German 
tanks, and to help in the repair of U-boats at river shipyards as far as 
possible from the coast. 

May 15.—Marshal Pétain, in a hroadcast, said France had been 
forced by necessity to seek an understanding with Germany and 
thereby obtain collaboration in Europe and Africa under the Hitler 
plan. He had approved the principle of Admiral Darlan’s meeting 
with Hitler, and “we will continue negotiations until an agreement is 
| reached. I call on all Frenchmen to follow me in the path of honour 
and national interest. If in the discipline of our public spirit we can 
successfully conclude the negotiations now in progress France will 
overcome her defeat and maintain in the world her position as a 
European Power and her Colonial Empire.” 
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The Government established (just before Marshal Pétain’s broad. 
cast) a full censorship ‘‘for everything concerning the French-German 
problem’’, in view of the discretionary responsibility allowed to foreign 
correspondents in Berlin, and “‘to prevent all inexact and teridentious 
news of a nature likely to hamper the course of negotiations’’. 

The Paris radio stated that the Franco-German talks were ‘“‘part of 
a far-sighted policy by which France will, of her own free will, be 
included in the new order, which offers great prospects’. North Africa 
would have a great part to play in the work of reconstruction. 

Broadcast by Boston radio of special message to the French people. 
(See U.S.A.) 

May 16.—Free French H.Q. issued a statement (in London) declar- 
ing that by allowing Syrian aerodromes to be used by German aircraft 
the “abettors of the June capitulation’”’ had been guilty of a fresh act of 
treason. The Free French wished to state before the whole world that “the 
Vichy Government do not represent France, and that the French 
people must not in any way be involved in that Government’s dis- 
honour’. 

May 17.—A Vichy communiqué stated that: ‘France, anxious to 
safeguard her position as a great Power and maintain the integrity of 
her territory and Empire, is entitled to discuss with her conqueror 
conditions for a common reorganization of Continental Europe. That 
does not mean she intends to attack Great Britain, still less the United 
States. Mr. Eden’s “threats against Syria and the bombing of Syrian 
aerodromes add suggestiongto what France still refuses to consider 
the Anglo-Saxon desire for aggression.’’ The communiqué also declared 
that France was ‘‘abandoned by England and the United States’’ the 
previous year. 

An official spokesman told the press that ‘‘France has confidence in 
Hitler’s word’’. 

Telegram to President Roosevelt from 7 Frenchmen in America. 
(See U.S.A.) 

Neutral reports stated that Darlan was using all possible means to 
convince Marshal Pétain that Vichy’s closer collaboration with Ger- 
many would naturally bring a storm of protest from America, but 
never any kind of action. 

May 19.—An official statement in Vichy announced that the nego- 
tiations with Germany were continuing favourably. Access to the 
reserved Northern Zone was provided for officials and heads of indus- 
trial and agricultural enterprises whose presence was necessary {or 
administrative and economic purposes. 

A plan for the repatriation of certain categories of prisoners was 
being studied and the first results would be the return of all non- 
commissioned officers and men who served in the war of 1914. It was 
estimated that some 100,000 would be the first to be set free. 

Permits would be granted to cross the demarcation line tor relatives 
in the case of marriages and births. The dispatch of goods from the 
occupied to the unoccupied zone would no longer need a special permit, 
except in respect of foodstuffs. Securities would also be allowed to be 
sent, but not those in foreign currencies, while gold was also banned. 
A special banking department would deal with all transactions with 
foreign countries. 
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The Government were reported (in Washington) to have refused to 
allow 2 American food ships to sail from Marseilles, where they had 
arrived with 13,500 tons of flour for unoccupied France. 

The Free French Council of Defence issued a statement denouncing 
the agreement with Germany. It declared that the Vichy Government 
was not in a position to exercise the prerogatives of French sovereignty 
and had no right to do so, and, in particular, the measures taken in 
collaboration with Germany were neither free nor legal. 

The Council declared: (1) France could not and must not be held 
responsible for the acts of rulers who had usurped power; (2) The 
French nation was continuing the war by means of all her military 
forces and territories outside the control of the enemy, and should 
therefore be considered as a belligerent and as an ally by those States 
who fought the common enemy; (3) The French nation “‘does not at 
present, and will not in future, recognize any infringements of her 
territorial rights committed by any State in the world owing to, and 
taking advantage of, the situation in which she has been placed by her 
enemies and the usurpers acting under the enemy who claim to rule 
her’’. 

May 20.—Reports from America stated that when handed President 
Roosevelt’s statement by Admiral Leahy, Marshal Pétain replied: 
‘What has Roosevelt, 3,000 miles away, done for me or what can he 
do for me when I have the entire German Army on my neck and no 
more than a gendarmerie of 10,000, without a single machine-gun? 
! am in the position of Leopold of Belgium. Why doesn’t the Presi- 
dent ask Leopold to resist? I must think of 14 million French youths 
in German prison camps, and of my mission to get them out. 

“T shall never fight the British voluntarily. The British have been 
magnificent; they have made superhuman efforts—but it is all folly. 
Admiral Leahy, as a sailor, what do you think of the British position 
in the Mediterranean? As Ambassador, do you think your country can 
or will give the British sufficient help? I do not. We French think 
in terms of continental policies, and the Germans are masters of the 
Continent. True, our own Napoleon showed that conquests are not 
lasting, but in the meantime we must accept facts, and make things 
as easy as possible for France.’ 

The report added that the Marshal would not define the word 
“voluntarily”. 

Other reports, from American sources, stated that in Darlan’s 
negotiations in Paris the Germans demanded the use of Toulon and 
Marseilles, and of bases in Syria and North Africa, in exchange for 
which 1} million prisoners of war would be returned and Paris estab- 
lished as the seat of government again. Darlan was promised the title 
of ‘Admiral of Europe’’ if he would use the Fleet against Britain. 

_ Seven Frenchmen were condemned to death at Clermond-Ferrand 
for joining de Gaulle, and 8 to hard labour for life. 

Statements by the Ambassadors in Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

The Cabinet met in Paris, under the presidency of Darlan. 

May 21.—It was learnt that Darlan had issued instructions to 
masters of all merchant vessels to sabotage or immobilize their ships, 
if necessary, to avoid capture by the British. 

May 22.—The following facts were made known, in London, 
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regarding the collaboration of the Vichy Government with Germany. 
The lower passages of the Rhone had been used for passing German 
E-boats into the Mediterranean. One quarter of the mechanical and 
electrical industries had been working for Germany for some time f 
and French firms had been repairing submarines and tanks. Since 
April 5 the motor industry had been openly collaborating with the 
German supply system, and were making aircraft, engines, guns, and E 
tanks. In March it was known that at least 20 firms in unoccupied 
France were making aircraft components, tank parts, ond other 
munitions for Germany. 

Apart from the fact that since the Armistice the French had detained 
in their ports 250,000 tons of British and Allied shipping, it was known 
that of the cargoes landed at Marseilles, allowed through the British 
blockade, some 80 per cent had been taken by the Axis Powers. Also 
that the Vichy Government had handed over large quantities of f 
materials from Unoccupied France, including, in a recent period of 
6 weeks, 38,000 tons of bauxite, 10,000 tons of aluminium, 8,000 tons 
of magnesium, 30,000 tons of wool, and 60,000 tons of fruit. 

May 23.—Darlan broadcast from Paris to the people, saying that 
it was with Marshal Pétain’s approval that he went to see Hitler, 
and that his conversations with him had been approved by the f 
Marshal and the Government. He now came to give the people ‘‘the [7 
details you are impatiently awaiting’. He went on: 

“The Chancellor has not asked me to deliver the fleet to him. 
Everyone knows, and the British better than anyone else, that | 
will hand it over to nobody. The Chancellor did not ask for any 
colonial territory. He did not ask me to declare war on Great Britain. 
Why should he have asked me that? Germany, who has started the 
war herself, considers herself capable of finishing it alone. 

“During the conversations there was never any question about f 
abandoning the sovereignty of France. France chooses freely the path F 
she wishes to follow. She alone decides her present and her future. f 
She will only have the peace which she will have made herself. She 
will have in the European organization the position which she will 
have prepared herself.” 

They must remember that France had suffered the greatest defeat 
in her history, a defeat due to their past faults. From 1919 to 1939 
their Governments had let errors accumulate and were led into look- f 
ing after interests which did not concern them, to the detriment oi | 
their own. They allowed the morale of the nation to be sapped, and 
legalized indolence and disorder. Abroad, they carried out an incoherent 
policy; they constituted themselves the protector of small Powers 
without being capable of producing the arms necessary for carrying 
out that mission; the Government and Parliament only supplied the 
country with a defensive Army. They were not able te prepare for 
war either morally or materially; yet they declared war. 

It was “‘because of an indiscribable débacle, of the failure of our 
former allies, of the failure of a Government which wanted to continue 
fighting after we were unable to do so, and which then only thought 0! 
flight, that the Marshal was called upon to take over the destiny of 
the country. . . . In June the victor could have refused an armistice. He 
could have crushed us and obliterated France from the map of the | 
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world. He did not do this. In May, 1941, the victor accepted negotia- 
tions with the French Government. Since the interview at Montoire, 
during which the principle of co-operation was decided upon, France 
has marked by deeds her willingness to follow this policy. These deeds 
induced the Chancellor to alleviate the consequences of defeat, the 
conditions of the armistice which you already know. 

“Listen closely to these words; the future of France depends largely 
on the issue of the negotiations. France had to choose between life and 
death. The Marshal and the Government have chosen life. Our duty 
is clear. Help the Marshal. Help him with all your strength, as I am 
helping him, in the task of national reconstruction. Just as he and I do, 
let the superior interests of France guide you in your thoughts and 
deeds.” 

Reports current of the terms of the agreement with Germany in- 
cluded the provision that economic collaboration would be extended to 
the whole country, so that the unoccupied zone would be incorporated 
in theGerman economy. The delivery of certain African products was to 
be increased, and the North African territories developed in common 
with the Axis Powers. 

The demarcation line was to be moved to just north of Paris, and in 
exchange the Germans would occupy 2 regions on the Spanish frontier 
and obtain a wider area in the Bordeaux zone so as to give them con- 
trol of the railway from Pau to Sarragossa through Canfranc. 

Appeal to the French in Syria by Colonel Collet. (See Palestine.) 

May 25.—The Vichy Government deprived Colonel Collet of his 
French citizenship. 

General de Gaulle’s H.Q. issued a statement under the following 
heads: (1) British public opinion should not confuse the French nation 
with the traitors of Vichy, who were never legally and freely elected by 
France. (2) In a moment of utter confusion, provoked by what ap- 
peared a crushing defeat, a small group of Fifth Columnists seized 
power, and then, with German help, prevented France from expressing 
her views and supporting her Allies. This group was never representative 
of the people, and they used the once glorious name of Pétain as a 
screen behind which to hide their unavowable aims from the eyes of 
the French people. (3) Darlan’s speech threw no light on the engage-’ 
ments he had undertaken on behalf of the country, but it clearly 
proved that the people wanted no war with Britain, no action by the 
Fleet, and no German interference in the Empire. He tried to reassure 
public opinion on these points, and dared not say more. (4) If free to 
follow their will the people would rid themselves of the Vichy traitors. 
(5) The Vichy Government were merely Hitler’s Gauleiter for France. 
(6) The Free French would, therefore, approve of any action taken by 
Britain which would frustrate the plans of the French Quislings. 


= (7) They were confident the nation would welcome any such actions 


deemed necessary to defend common French and British interests. 
8) It must be made clear henceforth to every Frenchman and to the 
whole world that Vichy represents German interests and public opinion, 
and that the French people must not be held responsible for the acts 


= of the traitors. 


Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast to French mothers, said ‘‘the family, 


> |® the initial cell of the community’’, offered France the best guarantee of 
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recovery. For the past 10 months he had been impressing on the 
people the necessity of tearing themselves away from the mirage of a 
materialist civilization, and had asked them “‘to rely on the natural 
and moral institutions to which our destiny as men and Frenchmen 
is linked’. 

May 26:—It was learnt, from documents reaching Free French H.0,, 
that the Chief of the French Armistice Commission at Wiesbaden had 
reported the intention of Germany, if she won the war, to annex the 
whole or part of 9 Departments of north and north-eastern France 
and colonize them with Germans. The area included all the industrial 
region of Lille, and the towns of Rheims, Verdun, and Besancon. 

Laval broadcast to America from Paris, and said: ‘By enjoining 
France to reject the hand that Hitler has stretched out to her, a gesture 
that is without precedent in history, the United States has been 
willing that she should be annihilated or torn to pieces. This war is 
not like other wars. It is a revolution out of which we shall rise reju- 
venated, reorganized, and prosperous. It is democracy that has 
harmed us so much, and to which to a certain extent we owe our 
failure. We do not want to be armed to fight for it. A new republic, 
stronger and hardier, is what we need. . . . France cannot and will not 


*o) 


retreat. 
First, they must make peace, and carry out reconstruction and 


overcome unemployment. Was America going to paralyse them in 
this path, to ‘postpone by cruel and bloody force the hour when 
France can march towards the future’? He went on: “In the recon- 
struction of Europe you Americans can play a magnificent role 
provided you work for peace by peace. Meanwhile, you must remain 
as you are, strong, vigilant, and united. 

“France will become a link between your continent and ours. Our 
exchanges must start again. ... But remember that France can only 
fulfil this function of intermediary ...if she accepts and practises 
total collaboration with Germany.”’ 

He added that Hitler was ‘‘too fully imbued with the march of 
history and desires to be a constructor of a peaceful Europe rather 
than of a Germany expanded at the cost of her neighbours’’. 

The Vichy Government announced that no American ships had been 
detained at Marseilles, as there were none there. 


GERMANY 

May 13.—It was announced in Berlin that Hitler had addressed a 
meeting of the Reich leaders and Gauleiters of the Nazi Party, after 
which he was ‘‘accorded an overwhelming demonstration of their 
determination and will to victory’”’. 

The Nazi Party announced that the Fiihrer had issued a decree 
reading: ‘‘The holder of the office of Fiihrer’s Deputy will from now on 
be termed Party Chancellor. The office will be under my personal 
jurisdiction, as heretofore, and Martin Bormann will be its head. 
(Bormann was Hess’s Chief of Staff.) 

The wireless bulletins stated that it appeared from papers Hess lett 
behind him that ‘‘he lived under a delusion that by a personal step | 
with Britons whom he knew before the war he would be able to bring 7 
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about an understanding between Germany and England. In fact, he 
jumped by parachute .. . from his aeroplane near the place he wanted 
to reach and was injured. As was well known, Hess had undergone 
severe physical suffering for some years, and he had sought relief 
through recourse to mesmerists, astrologists, and the like. An attempt 
is being made to ascertain to what extent these persons may have been 
responsible for the mental distraction which led Hess to take this step’’. 

A semi-official statement on the removal of Hess to an undisclosed 
destination in England was issued saying that in political circles 
special attention was drawn to the British announcement of this, and it 
was added that “‘in such circumstances it is naturally impossible for 
anyone to know how Hess is being treated and by what methods 
certain statements may be drawn from him’’. 

The News Agency announced that Hitler had received Admiral 
Darlan on May 12 in the presence of Ribbentrop. 

May 14.—The High Command announced that owing to the develop- 
ment of the war in the Eastern Mediterranean activities of forces in the 
Red Sea were now to be expected. Every ship entering those waters 
ran the risk of destruction by mines or other weapons of war. The 
dangerous areas were bounded by the northern part of the Red Sea, 
as far as the Tropic of Cancer. The territorial waters of Saudi Arabia 
were excluded. 

Spokesmen of the Wilhelmstrasse told foreign correspondents that 
the letters left by Hess revealed his desire to meet the Duke of Hamilton, 


+ not Mr. Churchill, and that was why he went to Scotland. He had 


become acquainted with the Duke at the Olympic Games in 1936, 
and afterwards strongly advocated among Nazis the formation of an 
Anglo-German Peace Committee, in which the Duke would represent 
England. 

The spokesman also said he hoped the English still retained enough 
humanity, culture, and decency not to subject Hess to certain medical 
treatment which would cause him to divulge things which he otherwise 


= would not, thus betraying the Fatherland, an action which in his 
» normal state he would not do. 


He denied that Hess had gone to England from fear of the Gestapo. 
That he was not of sound mind was proved by his belief that he could 
return to Germany after having conferred with British leaders. His 
papers revealed that he expected the British to supply him with petrol 
for the return flight ‘‘after he had convinced them of the folly of their 
rulers’’. He added that ‘Hess had no knowledge of the war plans of 


} the military leaders. As is well known, these are available to only a 


few persons’. He was, however, acquainted with information in the 


# possession of Germany that the war would end not only in the defeat 


but the destruction of England. He wrote that he did not want to 
speak to Churchill ‘tin any circumstances’’, but to address himself to 
the “interior political opposition against Churchill’. 

The Transocean service gave an account of the letters left by Hess, 


| who was reported to have written that he had become convinced that 


the struggle between the “‘two great Nordic races’ was a tragedy for 


# the world, and that, knowing the war could only end in the complete 


destruction of Britain, he wanted to warn the British people, and 
persuade them, in the eleventh hour, to make peace. 
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The radio bulletins pointed out that Hess bore only the courtesy 
title of Deputy Fiihrer and was a Minister of little importance, Géring 
being the real Deputy. They stated that ‘‘the psychic and mental 
collapse of Minister Hess which became apparent by his flight to Eng- 
land is considered in Berlin to be the most regrettable final stage of a 
disease of long standing. The limitations of his working capacity were 
recognized by Hitler, who relieved him progressively from the ex- 
tensive duties of Deputy Fiihrer. ... The gradual disruption of his 
organisms has now led to an open outbreak of mental disturbance. . . . 
The world must now expect that England will avail herself of the 
name of Rudolf Hess to be used for some kind of anti-German pro- 
paganda’”’. 

May 15.—All theatrical and other performances by astrologers, 
crystal-gazers, fortune tellers, and miagicians were strictly forbidden. 

The Foreign Office denied a report, attributed to a foreign broad- 
cast, that an agreement had been reached enabling German troops to 
go through Spain. 

The wireless bulletins emphasized that any statements purporting 
to be made by Hess put out by London either to Germany or to the 
British public would not emanate from Hess, for Churchill’s imagina- 
tion was world famous. 

The National Zeitung of Essen, explaining President Roosevelt's 
policy, said “‘the United States wants above all to make sure of in- 
heriting British possessions in the Western Hemisphere. To gain this 
end Washington is possibly ready to enter the war’. Angriff referred 
to ‘“‘the White House’s Imperialist policy for the establishment of 
world hegemony’’, and said it was the cause of the co-operation with 
Canada, which the United States wished to seize. 


May 18.—The Official Gazette announced reductions in the food 


rations to begin in June. 


May 19.—The Chief of the Air Staff issued an appeal to all A.R.P. 
workers to continue to work as before, and, ‘‘above all, to remain a 
selected band which is an example’. ‘‘We cannot look on’, he said, f 









‘“‘when great damage is done by fire to our factories.”’ 
Figures published in Germany gave 798,000 as the number of Poles 
doing forced labour in the country. 


The D.A.Z., referring to the Dodecanese, said Crete was now sul f 
rounded, and threatened from both sides, from Rhodes and from fF 


Cythera. The occupation of the Aegean Islands, above all of the 
Northern Sporades, had brought the strategic significance of the 
Dodecanese to the front. 

May 20.—Officials in Berlin announced that the Egyptian ship 
Zamzam had been sunk ‘“‘with the most exacting regard for all inter- 
national agreements’, and the passengers and crew were safe i 
German-occupied territory. She carried contraband, and her sinking. 
with the rescue of all on board, was ‘‘an instance of the most humane 
legal destruction of a vessel which was bringing most valuable supplies 
to the enemy”. The papers pointed out that she had been chartered 


by the British Government, and was carrying contraband. They did 


not mention the presence of American passengers on board. 
It was also stated officially that the assertion that troops landing 
by air in Crete wore New Zealand uniforms was absolutely false. 
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It was announced in Berlin that the Egyptian vessel Zamzam had 
been captured in the middle of April by a warship as a prize and sunk 
after the passengers and crew had been rescued. The passengers had 
been landed at a French port. 

May 21.—Goebbels addressed 400 delegates from the A.R.P. 
services and said their work was not one to joke about, “but one of 
bloody seriousness’’. He protested against the opinion held in America 
that the English were of harder stuff than the Germans, and said: ““We 
sacrificed 2 million dead and several hundred thousand children who 
starved to death during the World War, and it still remains to be seen 
what sacrifice the German people will be able to bear under its leader- 
ship of to-day. ... We used to differentiate between the front and the 
homeland. To-day the boundaries between these two zones are often 
non-existent. How will it be possible to speak of Kiel, Bremen, and 
Hamburg? They are in the very midst of the front. ... The day will 
come when all this may come to an end. Then those who have lived 
) where it was hard to live will be the proudest among you.” 
= May 25.—Admiral Raeder gave an interview for the Domei Agency 
) in which he said any American convoy system, or naval aid to Britain, 
would constitute ‘‘a plain act of war to which the German Navy will 
= reply”. Roosevelt had said that convoying meant “‘shooting’’, and as, 
according to American statements, the cargoes of the convoyed ships 
would be contraband, the introduction of such a system would not 
only be an unneutral act, but a plain act of war and an unprovoked 
aggression. 

He warned America against extending the neutrality patrol system, 
which was aggressive in character, but assured her that she was in no 
danger of a German attack. 


-[) GREAT BRITAIN 
) May 13.—Mr. Churchill, replying to questions in Parliament about 
} the landing of Hess in Scotland, said he had nothing to add at present 
to the statement of the previous evening, ‘but obviously a further 
statement will be made in the near future concerning the flight to this 
country of this very high and important Nazi leader’. As to the 


- P# question of the Ministry of Information handling the news with skill 


#and imagination, he said: “I think this is one of those cases where 
nr is somewhat baffled by the facts as they present them- 
selves.” 

The Home Secretary announced that the Government had decided 
to seek power to transfer the fire services from local to State control 
for the time being. All the fire brigade resources of the country would 
be regrouped into larger units, and mobile fire-fighting units would be 
constituted. 

A Special Army Order from the King to the Home Guard on the 
anniversary of its establishment congratulated the organization on the 

progress made by all ranks. 

§ May 14.—Mr. Eden, replying to questions in Parliament about 
Syria, said his information was that the recent changes in the Con- 
stitution introduced by the High Commissioner had been well received; 
@ they were warmly welcomed by the British Government, who had 
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always had great sympathy with Syrian aspirations for independence. 

Asked about the representations made to Japan to keep her promise 
that there should be no discrimination against the trade of other 
Powers in the occupied areas of China, Mr. Eden said the outcome of 
the representations had been unsatisfactory. He had now instructed 
the Ambassador in Tokyo to reply to Japanese complaints of economic 
restrictions in British territories by saying that, while the Govern- 
ment’s main object was to conserve supplies for the war effort and to 
prevent them reaching the enemy, they were naturally influenced in 
deciding their economic policy by the attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment towards their interests in China. 

He added that their relations with the Chinese Government remained 
on terms of the closest cordiality and co-operation. The efforts of 
China to resist foreign domination and to preserve her independence 
had a natural appeal to the people of Great Britain. The Government 
had done what they could in the past, and would continue to do what 
they could in the future to help China to maintain her independence. 

Mr. Eden replied to questions about Iraq and said the R.A.F. at 
Habbaniya and the Imperial forces at Basra were both being rapidly 
reinforced, and vigorous air action was being carried out by the R.A-F. 
throughout Iraq. This would be continued. The Government were 
convinced that Rashid Ali’s action was not upheld by the people as a 
whole. They never had, and had not now, any intention of threatening 
the independence of Iraq; their sole desire had been to safeguard their 
legitimate treaty rights, which rights it was their intention to maintain. 

On the subject of France, Mr. Eden outlined the agreement of May 5 
with the Germans and said no official announcement had been made as 
to what might have been conceded by France in return for the so-called 
concessions; but the agreement was described in Vichy as a new step 
along the path of collaboration. Mr. Eden added: 

“T feel it hard to believe that the French people, helpless though 
they may be to prevent the systematic German spoliation of their 
resources, will be so false to their noble traditions as to work actively 
of their own free will for the German cause, and thus to prolong the 
period of their own sufferings and to postpone the day of their own 
liberation.”’ 

It was announced in London that Hess intended to land in the estate 
of the Duke of Hamilton, to whom he had written in recent months. 
(His letters had been handed over to the authorities and not answered.) 

Mr. Churchill received telegrams from the Dutch and Belgium Prime 
Ministers and the Luxemburg Foreign Minister thanking him for his 
messages of sympathy on the anniversary of the invasion, and for the 
hospitality shown to their rulers and Governments. 

Mr. Winant, speaking in London, said: ‘‘We are engaged in the 
greatest struggle in all history to preserve freedom in the moder 
world. We have made our task infinitely more difficult because we 
failed to do yesterday what we gladly do to-day. ... If we all of us 


will not only not put off for to-morrow what can be done to-day 


victory for freedom will come sooner than we dare hope.” 

He also said that experience had proved that the totalitarians had a 
way of keeping their threats and breaking their promises. They had 
destroyed, one by one, one free nation after another. ‘“While a few 
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short years ago these lawless men could have been put down by a few 
simple police measures, had the then free nations of the world had 
the will and wisdom to act together, now the forces and resources of all 
the remaining free nations must be employed if we are to look forward 
toa world freed from the domination of fear and force.’’ When dictators 
conspired together men and women of good will everywhere must act 
together. 

The freedom-loving, peace-loving peoples of this earth were coming 
to realize that this was not Britain’s fight alone. The time had come 
for democratic nations to prove to the world that while they were free 
to debate they had the power and the will to act. 

He also said that “‘on the wise use of the navies of the world may hang 
the destinies of the free peoples of the world’. 

May 15.—The Press Association issued a message stating that 
Hess was reported to have told the farm people of the hardships 
now being experienced in Germany and of the sufferings resulting 
from the R.A.F. raids. He had known the Duke of Hamilton well 
as Lord Clydesdale and had valuable information to give him, 
which would be of great use to the British in overthrowing the tyranny 
that prevailed in the Reich. He said he was “fed up with the war and 
with life in Germany’”’. 

Mr. Eden stated in Parliament that detailed information at the 
disposal of the Government showed that the French authorities in 
Syria were allowing German aircraft to use Syrian aerodromes as 
staging posts for flights to Iraq. The Government had in consequence 
given full authority for action to be taken against these German air- 
craft on Syrian aerodromes. ‘‘The French Government cannot escape 
responsibility for this situation,” he said: “Their, action under German 
' orders in permitting these flights is a clear breach of the Armistice 
terms and is inconsistent with undertakings given by the French 
Government.”’ 

The Duke of Hamilton saw Hess in the presence of a Foreign Office 
official. 

The Financial Secretary, War Office, told Parliament that the total 
number of troops sent to France was 437,000, and to Norway, 23,800. 
lhose returned from France, including wounded, numbered 384,000, 
and from Norway, 22,600. Prisoners left in France numbered 40,000, 
and in Norway, 950. 

May 16.—The War Office announced that General Sir Robert 
siege had been ‘‘selected for special appointment, with effect from 
May 19”. 

May 17.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that in April 
2,912 men, 2,418 women, 680 children and 55 unclassified were killed in 
air raids, and 3,659 men, 2,748 women, and 519 children injured and 
detained in hospital. 

May 20.—Mr. Churchill told Parliament that the surrender of the 
Duke of Aosta ‘‘wears the aspect of the culmination of a campaign 
which, I think, is one of the most remarkable ever fought by British 
_ or Imperial arms”’. In January the best expert opinion fixed the middle 
/or end of May as the earliest date at which they could advance upon 
Kismayu, and anyone who knew the geography could see the enormous 
achievement that had been accomplished. 
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In this the South African Army had played a most distinguished 
part. They had been ordered by General Smuts to go forward, and were 
moving to the Mediterranean. Two British-Indian divisions had also 
gained laurels and he was assured that the greatest admiration was felt 
at the extraordinary military qualities displayed by the Indian troops, 
who had sometimes been left without a single British officer, but had 
conducted themselves in the most effective manner. 

The “‘sharp and well sustained action’’ at Sollum was of interest 
because it was fought exclusively between British and German troops. 
“It has not, I suppose, been found worth while’, he said, “to maintain 
Italian troops at the end of such a long and precarious line of communi- 
cation’. Several British motorized brigades, supported by artillery, 
advanced 30 miles and captured Sollum, Halfaya Pass, and Capuzzo, 
and the armoured troops then got round the tanks and were very well 
situated about 1 p.m. on May 17. The Germans counter-attacked 
resolutely with about 40 tanks, and retook Capuzzo, and that entailed 
the withdrawal of the armoured brigade from the advantageous position 
it had attained. 

The operations were, therefore, indecisive. The Germans claimed 1() 
prisoners, but 500 Germans were taken, and the losses in tanks and 
personnel were certainly as heavy, if not heavier on the German side 
than on the British. 

These operations must be regarded on the background that for over 
6 weeks the Germans had been proclaiming that they would shortly be 
in Suez and had taken much credit in the neutral world by spreading 
statements of this kind. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement on the fighting in Crete. (See Special 
Note.) : 

May 21.—It was learnt that the Government had drawn the atten- 
tion of the Turkish Government to the passage of arms and munitions 
from Syria to Iraq by the Aleppo-Mosul railway (passing for much of 
the distance through Turkish territory). It was understood that the 
Turkish Government were anxious not to do anything likely to lead the 
Iraqis to prevent the arrival of arms to Turkey by the Basra-Mosu! 
route. 

The Ministry of Information announced that an economic agreement 
had been concluded with General de Gaulle’s Council of Defence 
relating to French Equatorial Africa under which the Government 
would purchase the entire output of palm kernels, palm oil, ground nuts, 
and beniseed, part of the coffee, large quantities of timber, and up to 
20,000 tons of cotton. It operated retrospectively from Oct. 1, 1940. 
The purchases would be made in sterling converted at the official rate o! 
176.625 francs to the f. 

May 22.—The Secretary for Air informed Parliament that the Duke 
of Hamilton had never met Hess until he saw him in hospital in Scot- 
land. He did not recognize him, and it was only then that Hess revealed 
hisidentity. Noletter from Hess had ever reached the Duke or any respon- 
sible party. 

Mr. Eden’s statement on the attitude of the Government to Vichy. 
(See Special Summary.) 

A White Paper was issued giving some information regarding the 
allocation of the £3,500 million included in the Budget for war expendi- 
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ture and to be provided by votes of credit. As far as was known so far 
expenditure on the three Services would be £2,700 million; on the Min- 
istry of Home Security, £129 million; Ministry of Food, £65 million; of 
Health (War Services), {62 million; of Transport, {21 million; of Labour 
and National Service, £19 million; and of Information, {6 million. 

A sum of £439} million was set aside for “‘services which in the 
public interest cannot be specified and a margin for contingencies”. 

May 23.—The Prime Minister of Northern Ireland arrived in London 
with the Ministers of Agriculture and of Labour, to discuss the question 
of conscription for Ulster. 

It was learnt that 11 large Japanese tankers and 81 smaller craft 
operating in the Pacific had been black listed by the Government “‘by 
reason of the contravention of British regulations’. (They were reported 
to have been refuelling German raiders in mid-ocean.) 

May 24.—The Ministry of Labour published the figures of the men 
who registered on May 17; i.e., 255,021 in England, 28,984 in Scotland, 
and 16,587 in Wales, or 300,592 altogether. 

May 26.—London’s War Weapons Week, held May 19-24, raised 
£120,041 ,000. 


GREECE 

May 14.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that the food situa- 
tion had become very serious, with bread rationed at less than half a 
pound a day. Nearly all the meat was going to Germany, while all 
stocks of tobacco, resin, turpentine, oil, and minerals had been removed. 
All ships above 50 tons were held at the disposal of the German Com- 
mand. 

The Tsolakoglu régime was understood to have summoned all former 
Venezelist Republicans and politicians to co-operate with them, but few 
had responded. 

May 15.—The Germans were reported to be building up a strong air 
force in the country for operations against Crete and Cyprus. 

May 22.—Samothrace and Thasos were believed to have been 
occupied by Bulgarian troops, who replaced the Germans. 

May 23.—The Minister of the Interior issued a manifesto from Crete 
to the “‘Free Greeks” in which he said: ‘‘The fight we started against the 
Germans two days ago on our heroic island is proceeding satisfactorily. 
Our brave allies, the British, closely united with Greek and Cretan sol- 
diers, are doing magnificent work. Have courage. We are fighting and 
shall continue to fight until final victory.”’ 

May 25.—It was announced that the King had left Crete and had 
arrived in Egypt on his way to British territory. 

The King sent a message to his people in which he said that when the 
Germans attacked Crete one of the main objectives of the parachutists 
was the area in which his house and that of the Prime Minister were 
situated, and the first flight landed a few hundred yards from his house. 
Fighting began at once, and the main force of the enemy separated him 
and M. Tsouderos from their troops and it became imperative for them 
to withdraw to frustrate the enemy plans. They found they could not 
keep in touch either with the other members of the Government or 
with the Allied Command, They became convinced that their continued 
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presence in Crete would handicap the military operations, and accord- 
ingly decided they ought to leave. 
May 26.—Detention of 4 Greek steamers at Istanbul. (See Turkey.) 


ICELAND 

May 16.—Parliament voted the severance of the union with Den- 
mark and appointed a temporary Chief of State, owing to the inability of 
King Christian to exercise the functions of government. 


INDIA 

May 15.—The Government sanctioned a scheme under which 300 
pilots and 2,000 mechanics would be trained annually. (Ten civil flying 
clubs were already engaged in training men for the Indian Air Force.) 

May 18.—The Nizam of Hyderabad issued a manifesto defending the 
British action in Iraq, and declaring that their sole purpose was to 
maintain the essential lines of communication with their allies Egypt 
and Turkey. He stated that the immediate cause of the present trouble 
was the treachery of Rashid Ali. 


IRAN 

May 25.—The Iraqi Ministers of Finance, Foreign Affairs, and 
Communications were understood to have arrived in the country from 
Iraq. 


IRAQ 

May 14.—Mr. Eden’s statement on the position in Iraq. (See Great 
Britain.) 

May 15.—It was announced in Baghdad that the Minister of Finance 
had flown to the Hejaz to see King Ibn Saud. 

May 17.—Italian aircraft were reported to have arrived in the 
country. 

Rashid Ali was reported to have released all political prisoners, 
including the former Premier, Hikmat Suleiman, who was appointed 
Ambassador to Russia. 

May 18.—It was stated semi-officially in India that the British 
authorities had irrefutable evidence that every move by Rashid Ali 
since the coup d’état had been inspired by the calculated intention to 
betray the Moslem nations in the Middle East and their British and 
Indian allies into the hands of the Axis. Every subsequent action had 
been designed to give the Germans time to move into the country and 
establish a hostile base in the centre of Arabia, in the rear of Turkey, 
and it was only the action taken by the authorities in India which upset 
these plans. 

The troops at first sent to Basra were to have resisted the British 
landing, but they hesitated to act owing to the fact that Axis help had 
not yet arrived. 

May 23.—It was announced that the Regent, Abdul Ilah, was back 
in the country and was considering the formation of a new Administra- 
tion. 
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May 25.—Reports from Turkey stated that the Minister of Defence 
had flown from Baghdad and was seeking refuge in Turkey; also that 
Rashid’s family was already in Angora. Turkish reports also stated 
that Rashid had been told by Berlin that effective military aid for him 
would not be available for at least 2 months. 

[he Ministers of Finance, Foreign Affairs, and Communications were 
believed to have left for Iran. 

The Regent told British press representatives that the Iraqis who 
had taken up arms against Britain had been deceived, and thought 
they were only going on manceuvres. 


ITALY 

May 15.—Reports from neutral sources stated that the shipyards 
round Genoa were engaged in the building of motor torpedo boats for 
Germany. 

May 18.—The Duke of Spoleto was proclaimed King of Croatia by 
the King in the Quirinal in the presence of a Croatian delegation of 
over 100, headed by Anton Pavelitch. Mussolini and diplomats re- 
presenting the Three-Power Pact were present. Pavelitch formally 
requested King Victor Emanuel to choose a king for Croatia, and the 
king designated his cousin the Duke. 

Mussolini and Pavelitch signed an agreement providing for economic 
) collaboration, and awarding Croatia a coastline from Usak to Zara, 
including the latter, and from Split to Cattaro, but not including the 
latter; also all the Dalmatian islands except Pago, Brazza, and Lesinia, 
which Italy took. 

The coast was not to be fortified, or military or air bases established. 

May 19.—The News Agency announced that the Duke of Aosta had 
telegraphed to Mussolini to say he had been led by impossibility of ac- 
commodating and caring for the many wounded and by the continual 
deterioration of the situation to ask the enemy for honourable sur- 
render, and his request had been granted. He had done everything it 
» was humanly possible to do. “‘The war is not over,”’ he added. ‘““We 
shall soon return to this soil once more drenched with Italian blood for 
the glory of our country.”’ 

Mussolini replied that the Duke and his troops had certainly ‘‘re- 
sisted beyond the limits of the possible’. The Italian people shared his 
faith for the future. 

May 24.—A communiqué announced that a young Greek had fired 4 
revolver shots in the direction of the King’s car when he was visiting 
Tirana on May 17. The assailant was arrested to prevent the bystanders 
from lynching him. 


) JAPAN 

May 14.—Mr. Eden’s statement regarding Japan’s interference with 
British interests in China. (See Great Britain.) 

Mr. Matsuoka received the U.S. Ambassador, and, later, the British. 
) The Hochi, a pro-Axis paper, declared that any advocacy of Japanese 

entry into the war against America in aid of Germany irrespective of the 
consequences looked like German fifth column work, and said: ‘‘We love 
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our friend Germany, but we love our own country more.”’ It also re. 
marked that even if Japan should liberate the Dutch East Indies from 
American and British domination a victorious Germany controlling the 
Netherlands would be unlikely to leave the situation unchallenged. 

May 23.—Black-listing of Japanese tankers in the Pacific. (See Great 
Britain.) 

May 25.—Admiral Raeder’s statement to representative of Domei 
Agency. (See Germany.) 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

May 10.—It was announced that the East Indies Committee of the 
Prince Bernhard War Fund had collected enough money for 9 bomber 
aircraft, and that a further £10,000 had been sent to London for 2 
Spitfires, making 28 bombers and 79 Spitfires contributed to the 
Allied cause. 


NEW ZEALAND 

May 22.—At a State luncheon given to the Dutch Foreign Minister 
and the Minister for the Colonies Dr. Van Kleffens said the Anglo- 
Dutch alliance was born of a desire to uphold faith and freedom, and 
added: “‘We are ready to shoulder any burden which may fall to our 
common lot to carry in the South-West Pacific.” 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
May 23.—The Prime Minister in London. (See Great Britain.) 
May 24.—A meeting of Northern Ireland Nationalists was held in 
Belfast to protest against the application of conscription to Ulster. 
May 25.—Mr. Andrews arrived back in Belfast. 
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Further Nationalist meetings were held in Belfast, Londonderry, 


Armagh, and other towns. 


NORWAY 


May 17.—The Norwegian Telegraph Agency reported that the whole i 
body of lawyers had made a vigorous protest against quisling violation F 


of the basic principles of Norwegian law. 
Constitution Day was celebrated in London, but in Norway the 
flying of flags and other demonstrations were forbidden. The term 


“‘demonstration’’, according to an Oslo radio statement, included the f 


wearing of black arm-bands, singing the national anthem in publi 
places, holding processions or gatherings, or stopping work. 

King Haakon, broadcasting a message to the nation, said that they had 
learnt lately how precious was the memory of what was achieved in 
1814 (the winning of a free Constitution): ‘It is the holy fire, which is 
never quenched.”’ 

May 22.—Himmler inatgurated, in Oslo, the first section of the 
Norwegian S.S. organization, as a branch of the German Sturmstaffl. 


Its leaders took the oath of allegiance to Himmler as the leader of the 


‘Central German S.S. in the presence of Terboven and Quisling. 
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NYASALAND PROTECTORATE > 

May 14.—The 50th anniversary of the Protectorate was celebrated 
by the gift of £39,150 to the British Government, making £117,000 
presented in the 2 years 1939 and 1940. 





MALAYA 
May 14.—Further strong reinforcements of British Army, Air Force, 
and naval units arrived at Singapore. 


PALESTINE 

May 13.—Much war material was reported to have arrived at Haifa 
(according to French sources in Syria). 

May 23.—Colonel Collet and a number of his officers were reported, 
by American agencies, to have arrived in the country from Syria, owing 
to his anger at the “‘treachery and lying’’ of the French authorities 
there. He appealed to his compatriots, saying he was not willing to see 
Syria ‘“‘handed over to the real enemy, one who in France is soiling our 
homes and trying to crush our vitality’. 

He said that after the armistice General Dentz had convinced him 
that he meant to defend the Levant, but on May 12 German aircraft 
refuelled and took on munitions on Syrian aerodromes and on subse- 
quent days “French trains transported towards Tel Ketchek arms 
from our stores, which the Germans gave to the Baghdad Government 
for the struggle against Britain’. 

May 24.—Reports from Cairo stated that a squadron of modern 
French bombers had landed in Palestine from Syria. 

Large quantities of troops and war material were reported to be 
arriving in the country, including American Glenn Martin and Toma- 
hawk aircraft. 


POLAND 

May 18.—A woman was sentenced to death at Grudziadz for 
listening to B.B.C. broadcasts, and 5 persons to whom she told the 
news she had heard received long terms of imprisonment. 


PORTUGAL 

May 14.—Voz, reporting the arrival of Hess in England, said 
further developments must be awaited, but ‘ ‘meanwhile one may say 
that Britain has gained a great political success’’ 

May 21.—An agreement was signed in Lisbon with Spain establish- 
ing Lisbon in effect as the normal port of transit for colonial goods 
going to Spain. Spain abolished the tax on goods of non-European 
origin not imported through Spanish ports, and Spanish ships in 
Portuguese waters would be treated exactly as if they were 
Portuguese. Other provisions aimed at facilitating business between 
the two countries. 

May 23.—A further contingent of troops left for the Azores. 
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RUMANIA 
May 18.—Rationing came into force for meat, sugar, flour, and bread. 


May 22.—Reports from Turkish sources gave the number of troops 
in Moldavia as 18 German and 11 Rumanian divisions. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

May 12.—General Smuts, broadcasting on “The Vision of the Future’, 
said he felt convinced that the United States, in abandoning the 
League of Nations to its fate after taking a leading part in its formation, 
helped to pave the way for the war, “‘into which she herself will inevit- 
ably be drawn’’. She had an even greater responsibility for the future, 
and isolation was as dead as the absolute sovereignty of the national 
State. Security, reform, the better ordering of the world community, 
all called for an effective common authority. In that common world 
authority America must play a leading part. 

He must conclude, from the failure of the League, that, just as world 
organization was essential, so America’s membership in such an organ- 
ization was no less essential: ‘“‘She holds the key. Let her use it and 
open the door through which the world can escape from chaos and 
suffering.”’ 

May 24.—General Smuts, who had just been. appointed a Field- 
Marshal of the British Army, spoke at Pietersburg on his 71st birthday, 
and said their troops were going to Egypt, and he hoped they would 
“help to wipe out this danger which is threatening the world. I want 
this danger swept out of Africa’”’. 

England was fighting for the world, and ‘‘where our freedom and 
our self-government are in the scales we will never be satisfied to let 
Britain fight for us. We will fight side by side with her. . . .”’ 


SPAIN 

May 12.—Madrid, in a leading article, emphasized that it was 
General Franco who controlled foreign policy. The idea, it said, that a 
group of men, or a little group, should have a monopoly of Spain's 
policy, that this policy should depend on them, and that confidence 
should be reposed only in them was among the eccentricities of opinion 
which with audacity and inanity had lately been circulating. The 
country’s policy was based on ideals and on its essential interests, and 
“it is the man who saved the nation and who has the unanimous sup- 
port and supreme command of the people who defines and embodies 
this policy, and it is an impertinence to suppose that he is at the mercy 
of tortuous influences’. 

May 18.—Reports reaching Lisbon stated that Sefior Sufier had 
submitted his resignation, but General Franco had refused to accept it. 

The two heads of the Press and Propaganda Departments were 
retired. Both were members of the National Council of the Falange 
Party. 

A law was published providing for the establishment of a fighter 
aircraft industry. 

May 20.—Don Joaquin Benjamea was appointed Minister of 
Finance in place of Sefior Larraz. Sefior Primo de Rivera was ap- 
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pointed Minister of Agriculture, and Senor Giron, Minister of Labour; 
both were militant Old Guard Falangists. 
A law was published removing the control of the press from the 
Ministry of the Interior and placing it under the Falangist Party. 
May 21.—Signature of agreement with Portugal facilitating shipping 
and trade. (See Portugal.) 


SYRIA 

May 14.—The British Government’s attitude towards the Con- 
stitutional changes. (See Great Britain.) 

May 15.—The arrival of German aircraft on Syrian airfields was 
confirmed; they were reported to number about 30 and to bear Iraqi 
markings. 

May 16.—The High Commissioner announced that ‘““German aero- 
planes in the last few days have made forced landings on Syrian 
aerodromes. The French authorities, according to the terms of the 
Armistice, procured their most rapid departure’. 

The High Commissioner also announced that a French officer had 
been killed when British aircraft bombed Palmyra and Rayak and 
machine-gunned barracks at Beirut and Damascus and Rayak aero- 
dromes. He had protested to the British Consul-General at Beirut 
against an action which was “‘a flagrant hostility against France’. 

May 17.—Reports from neutral sources stated that Axis agents, 
who had been arriving in the country in small parties during the past 
few months, were in control of the wireless, the postal service, censor- 
ship, road traffic, and road construction; also that on the aerodromes 
French soldiers were working as labourers for the Nazi technical staff. 
Smuggling of weapons from Syria to Iraq had been going on for some 
time. Six German bombers, 3 fighters, and several troop-carriers 
arrived at Damascus aerodrome. 

May 18.—The High Commissioner broadcast a statement reading: 
“You have heard the address of Marshal Pétain which is full of firmness 
and wisdom. It means that the French Government is determined to 
secure order and peace for France and her Empire. After the incident 
at Dakar England has now seen fit to attack the aerodromes of Syria 
under the pretext that they were put at the disposal of the Germans. 
In fact, German ’planes only flew over Syria. Nothing will prevent 
France from defending her independence or that of her Empire... . 
My task is to defend the skies and soil of Syria and I am determined 
to fulfil my duty. We are prepared to meet force by force.” 

French guns and other war material were reported to be going to 
Iraq daily. 

May 19.—Reports reaching Palestine stated that consternation had 
been caused in the country by the realization that the Vichy Govern- 
ment were apparently selling the independence of the mandated terri- 
tories. The public were never informed of the British Government's 
announcement that measures would be taken against the landing of 
German aircraft in the country. 

The High Commissioner issued a proclamation calling for resistance 
to the “criminal aggression of the British’. He also issued a decree 
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forbidding the publication and spreading of information regarding 
public security, the defence of the country, and the military position. 

The R.A.F. scattered leaflets over a wide area in Syria. 

Large numbers of foreigners, including many Americans, Turks, and 
Egyptians, were stated to be leaving the country. 

May 20.—An officia] statement issued in Beirut said that: “In con- 
sequence of the attacks on Syrian aerodromes by British aircraft the 
French Government have decided to put an end to the activities of all 
British Consulates in Syria and the Lebanon. . . . They will close their 
offices and leave the Levant with their staffs this week.”’ 

General Bergeret, the French Minister for Air, was reported (by 
Vichy) to have arrived in Beirut to “organize the defence of Syria 
against air bombardments’. 

Reports reaching Egypt stated that a systematic campaign of arrests 
had begun of French officers, officials, and others, suspected of political 
untrustworthiness, and of Syrian political suspects in Beirut and 
Damascus, while many officials had been dismissed. At Rayak 143 
arrests were made during the previous week, including some 50 French 
officers and N.C.O.s attached to the aerodrome, and at Damascus 
French officers who opposed the landing of German aircraft were 
removed. 

Several French aircraft flown by French pilots were reported to 
have got away and reached Amman. 

May 21.—Reports reaching Palestine described Christian Lebanon 
as solidly pro-British, and the rest of Syria as inclined towards the 
Axis as a result of intensive propaganda. 

Reports reaching the Independent French Agency stated that a 
French regiment had gone over to the Free French forces which had 
entered Syria. 

May 24.—The whole frontier except that with Turkey was closed 
owing to attempts by French soldiers to cross over to join Colonel Collet. 

It was reported, from Turkish sources, that when the conflict in Iraq 
began the former German Consul returned from Berlin with a plan for 
satisfying Arab aspirations through a federation of Syria, Transjordan, 
Palestine, and Iraq, under German protection. 

It was also learnt that preparations for the reception of German 
aircraft began before the conversations between Darlan and Hitler. 

May 25.—Reports reaching Palestine described economic conditions 
as very bad, with bread queues every day, often leading to riots. Rice, 
sugar, and kerosene (in general use for cooking) rations were very smal 
and petrol was very scarce. 


TANGIER 


May 17.—Demonstrations were held, with the consent of the Spanish 
authorities, by the two national parties for Moroccan independence 
both of which were believed to be subsidized by the Germans. Pro- 
German and anti-French speeches were made, in which Germany was [ 
represented as the defender of Islam; and Great Britain was attacked J) 
for her action in Iraq. ; 
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TURKEY 

May 13.—Von Papen arrived in Angora from Berlin. 

May 14.—President Inénii received von Papen. An official of the 
Foreign Office said “‘he brought nothing unpleasant with him’’. 

May 15.—It was officially announced that the President had re- 
ceived von Papen, who brought a friendly letter from Hitler, in the 
presence of the Foreign Minister. 

The President received the Iraqi Minister of War. 

May 16.—It was learnt that nearly all the women of the British 


t colony in Istanbul and all men not detained by their duties had left for 


Egypt or Palestine. Some British firms had moved their offices to 
Angora, Konia, or other towns. 

A Government spokesman in Istanbul said that, in view of the 
developments in the Middle East, “suitable measures’’ were being 
taken along the frontiers of Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Russia. 

May 17.—The classes of Moslems aged 25 to 45 were called up. 

May 21.—Representations by British Government regarding pas- 
sage of arms from Syria to Iraq through Turkish territory. (See Great 
Britain.) 

May 23.—M. Yaltchin, writing in Yeni Sabah, said, “‘if France does 
not intend to oppose German aggression, and if it is understood that 
the British forces in the Middle East are unable to check the invasion 
alone, Turkey must unhesitatingly penetrate into Syria with a view to 
taking the fullest measures for her own security”’. 

May 24.—The Government asked the Kamutay for an extraordinary 
credit of £T 83 million for defence. 

May 26.—The Government ordered the detention at Istanbul of 
4 Greek cargo ships, at the disposal of the Greek Consul. (The German 
Consul had been attempting to bribe the captains into complying 
with orders from Athens and had requested the Turkish authorities 
to issue clearing papers. The Greek Ambassador in Angora and the 
Consul-General at Istanbul—both loyal to the King of the Hellenes— 
demanded that the Turkish authorities should prevent their sailing, 
and were supported by the British Embassy.) 

It was announced that the Government had recalled the Ambassador 
from Athens. 


U.S.A. 


May 12.—General Smuts’s broadcast on America’s role in the world. 
(See South Africa.) 

Lord Halifax broadcast an address to the Mid-Central War Resources 
Board in which he emphasized that there was no room for compromise 
in the struggle with Nazism, and referring to those who had been 
urging a truce, said: ‘“There is no escape that way, for this is no dispute 
between nations for the sake of territorial gain. It is a naked struggle 
between all we recognize as good and all we know as evil.” 

May 13.—Mr. Menzies, speaking to the Council of Foreign Relations, 
urged Americans to realize that the war was theirs as well as Britain’s, 
and “the duty and privilege to fight for Parliamentary liberty and 
ordered rights of self-government are our joint and several heritage’’. 
The British Empire was not asking for charity; it was strong and full 
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of bane salen and oat fight the war out even if it fought alone 
among many enemies. But it was essential for the world that tyranny 
should be defeated quickly, “before the scars made by it are too deep 
and too lasting’’. 


It was most unlikely that there could be a quick victory without the 
United States—not sending troops, but making a concentrated and 
single-minded effort in the production of war materials, and in their 
delivery to those places where they could be effectively used. 


The British and American peoples were the trustees of liberty, and 
Australians did not propose to abandon that trust “any more than the 
simple men and women of Great’ Britain, whose homes are at this 
very moment being blasted about them, propose to abandon theirs”. ff 

The Maritime Commission discussed with the owners of inter-coastal 
shipping lines the transference to it of 50 of their vessels, aggregating 
310,000 tons, as a contribution to the 2 million tons shipping pool 
ordered by President Roosevelt. 

May 14.—It was announced that 2,000 British airmen were to be 
trained in primary flying in the United States during the summer by 


U.S. pilots in American aircraft. They would go to England for their Piaeti 


advanced training. 

Mr. Winant’s speech in London. (See Great Britain.) 

May 15. Senate, by 59 votes to 20, passed the Bill authorizing F 
the Government to take over by purchase, charter, requisition, or 
condemnation any of the foreign ships in U.S. harbours. (There were § 
28 Italian and 2 German among them.) By 43 votes to 38 it rejected F 
an amendment forbidding the President to transfer from one belli- fF 
gerent to another any vessels taken over. 

The Boston radio broadcast a “‘special message to the French people’ 
in several languages reading, ‘‘the following communiqué has been} 
issued in Washington—The Government of the United States has been 
profoundly disturbed by the events of the past few days in France, 
which culminated in the speech to-night by Marshal Pétain. High § 


personalities of the U.S. Government consider that the moment has F% 


come for the French people to choose between the friendship of Ger- f 
many, the aggressor, and the friendship of the United States’. The 


announcer added: ‘“‘It is considered probable in well-informed circles 


that the U.S. Government may adopt most energetic measures now. 
The Coastguards took into protective custody all French vessels in § 


U.S. ports. They included the Normandie and 12 cargo ships. The f " 


vessels were not seized, and the crews were allowed to remain o — 
board. 


The 35,000 ton battleship Washington was placed in commission, [i 


5 months ahead of schedule. 
May 16.—President Roosevelt broadcast a statement te the French 
people reading: ‘‘The policy of this Government in relation to the f 


French Government has been based on the terms of the Armistice [ 


and on the recognition of certain clear limitations imposed on the 
French Government by this Armistice. Furthermore we have beel 
given assurance by the Head of the French State on behalf of his § 
Government that it did not intend to agree to any collaboration with 
Germany which went beyond the terms of that Armistice agreement. 
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his was the least that could be expected of a France which demanded 
spect for its integrity. 

“The people of France ...can be counted on to hold out until the 
oment comes for their re-establishment. It is inconceivable that they 
ill willingly accept any agreement for so-called collaboration which 
ill in reality imply their alliance with a military Power whose general 
md fundamental policy calls for the utter destruction of liberty, 
eedom, and popular institutions everywhere. The people of the 
nited States can hardly believe that the present Government of 
rance could be brought to lend itself to a plan of voluntary alliance, 
yplied or otherwise, which would apparently deliver up France and 


Mer Colonial Empire... with the menace which that involves to the 


ace and safety of the Western Hemisphere’’. 

The President told the press that in the administration of 
reign policy the Government were operating on an “‘hour-to-hour 
md day-to-day” basis, and that no human being could tell what 
hight happen to-morrow. 

May 17.—Mr. Hull told the press that the Government had received 
ficial reports which justified the President’s condemnation of certain 
‘tions of the Vichy Government and his apprehension over Franco- 
erman collaboration which would be dangerous to the Western 


memisphere. 


President Roosevelt, in a message to the opening ceremony of 
ational Foreign Trade Week, said the world-wide crisis was now 
ruly of desperate intensity’’, and it would therefore be idle to 
scuss future foreign trade ‘‘unless we are ready to defend the prin- 
ples on which it is and must be based’’. He also reminded his hearers 
at the United States had twice fought ‘‘undeclared”’ wars in defence 
the freedom of the seas. 

A telegram was published, sent to President Roosevelt by 7 prominent 
enchmen living in the country, denouncing the Vichy policy of 
ollaboration”’ with Germany and declaring that they placed all their 


@pes in the ultimate victory of England and her allies ‘supported by 


erican help under your leadership’’. 


lhe Immigration Bureau of the Department of Justice began a 
@und-up of aliens throughout the country and detained many who 
pre illegally residing there. 


7 May 18.—Mr. Hull stated, in a broadcast at the Foreign Trade 


Meek meeting, that ‘‘the safety of our nation, as of every free nation, 


in mortal danger’’, and every consideration of their own defence and 


Sicty required that they saw that Britain received adequate supplies 


her successful resistance. ‘“We will find a way’’, he said, “‘to ensure 
t the weapons pouring in even greater volume from our factories 
ach the hands that so eagerly await them. . . . We will not permit this 


' Mepose to be frustrated... . We are a practical people. When we set 


tselves a task we finish it.’’ 


@He enunciated 5 peace principles: (1) Extreme nationalism must not 


ain be permitted to express itself in excessive trade restrictions. 
Non-discrimination in international trade relations must be the 
e. (3) Raw material supplies must be available to all nations without 
crimination. (4) International agreements regulating the supply of 
imodities must be so handled as to protect fully the interests of the 
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consuming countries and their people. (5) Institutions and arrange. 
ments of international finance must be so set up that they lend aid tp 
essential enterprises and the development of all countries, and permit 
payment through the process of trade consonant with the welfare oj 
all countries. 

But before anything could be done to create a safer and mor 
prosperous world the tide of force must be turned back. They had see, 
during the past year the continued spread of ruthless aggression 
“Nations unable to protect themselves have been crushed by military 
frightfulness that has known no bounds. In each territory taken over 
organized brutality has been carried to the utmost lengths in order ty 
coerce the conquered peoples into an unwilling support of the ney 
conquests and the ever-widening circle of enslavement.” 

May 19.—The Secretary for Agriculture, in a broadcast, said recent 
events proved that the Nazis were deliberately trying to form a com. 
bination of nations to attack the United States. A British defeat woul 
mean that men and machines could be transported to the Westem 
Hemisphere faster by means of the Atlantic than if that ocean wer 
dry land. 

The House of Representatives passed a Bill bringing the Philippines 
and other U.S. territories under export licence control. 

May 20.—The President announced the establishment of an Office 
of Civilian Defence, with Mr. La Guardia as director. He also said an 
offer had been made to the Government of Eire to sell or charter? 
vessels to carry food for the people of Eire, financed by a grant 0 
$900,000 from the relief fund. 

The State Department was understood to have instructed the 
Embassy in Berlin to ask for full details of the 138 Americans on boari 
the Zamzam. 

The French Ambassador informed Mr. Hull that France wouli 
resist any attempt to take over any part of the French Empire, ant 
protested against the placing of armed Coastguards on board French 
vessels in U.S. ports. He declared that an “emotional situation” hai 
arisen in the United States, which was unjustified, because nothing that 
had been done had gone beyond the terms of the Armistice, whic 
gave the Axis full right to use French aerodromes. 

The Axis had not yet used French airfields at Dakar, though they 
were entitled to do so, and he quoted clause 18 of the Armistice reading 
‘‘All airfields and all installations in any French territory will be placed 
under German and Italian control.’’ M. Haye told the press that he 
had spoken to Mr. Hull about the sufferings of the French people, an! 
went on: ‘‘We are beaten, and we’ve got to adjust ourselves. We sail 
we were not going to enter the war again, and we’ve done nothing \ 
the contrary. We claim the right to adjust ourselves according to ol! 
needs.” He was also reported to have said that ‘‘an agreement with 
Germany for reducing costs of occupation is more valuable than a fe¥ 
boatloads of wheat and flour’. 

May 21.—The State Department announced that it had been askel 
by the German Government to withdraw the Diplomatic staff from 
Paris, and to complete this by June 10 at latest. 

Colonel Knox told the press that he advocated the repeal of the te" 
rible blunder of the Neutrality Act’, and a return Jo the policy of the 
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freedom of the seas to permit American ships to sail directly to combat 
zone ports. 

The State Department was informed by the Consul at Bordeaux that 
140 American survivors of the Zamzam were at St. Jean de Luz and 
would be allowed to return home via Spain and Portugal. 

It was stated in Washington that the Government had given the 
Vichy Government to understand that they could not hope to restore 
relations with America to harmony unless they were prepared to supply 
written assurances that France would hold rigidly to the terms of the 
Armistice. 

The Senate passed unanimously the Bill authorizing the acquisition 
of 59 new naval auxiliaries, at a cost of some $300 million. 

The Chairman of the Maritime Commission, asked all channels of 
public information to refrain voluntarily from publishing anything 
about movements of U.S. merchant ships aiding the democracies, 
especially about sailings to the Red Sea, China, and Rangoon. 

May 22.—Mr. Stimson told the press that he considered the Neu- 
trality Law to be “a violation of our most sacred and important 
tradition in foreign policy, the freedom of the seas’, and said, “‘the 
repeal of the Law will have to be carefully considered when we attempt 
to deliver the goods to Britain’’. 

He emphasized that he was speaking as an individual rather than as 
an official, but said he had long opposed the principle of neutrality 
legislation, believing it ‘“was abhorrent to our principles to yield to our 
fears by this policy”’. 

A letter from the President to the Chairman of the Maritime Com- 
mission was published containing ‘‘a maritime message to the nation”’. 
He said more and faster ships would be built, and ‘‘they will carry 
through the open waters of the seven seas implements of war which 
will help to destroy the menace to free peoples everywhere’. 

May 23.—The Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Berle, speaking at 
Atlantic City said, the Axis armies, which now controlled the continent 
of Europe, were making raids into North Africa and the Near East, 
and were trying to get control of Russia by guile or force; they were 
poised for the occupation and subjugation of Spain; and were already 
stretching their tentacles towards the Atlantic shoulder of Africa. 
“Is it common sense to suppose that the attempt will stop there?’ 
he asked. 

May 26.—Mr. Hull told the press that Admiral Raeder’s statement 
seemed to be “‘a sort of threat to induce this country and probably other 
American nations to refrain from any real effort at self-defence until 
Hitler gets control of the high seas of the world and of the other four 
continents’. It was his familiar method; European nations, either by 
threat or persuasion, had been brought to refrain from self-defence 
until Hitler was ready to seize them. 

Of Raeder’s use of the Japanese News Agency as a medium for 
publication, he said the sort of association it implied was ‘‘an integral 
part of the world programme of conquest’. 

_The Maritime Commission announced that contracts had been 
signed for the construction of 123 vessels, making the total building 
or ordered 750. 

The Secretary of the Navy introduced into Congress a Bill to em- 
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power naval commanders to take whatever steps they deemed necessary 
within territorial waters for the protection of the naval forces of the 
country. 


U.S.S.R. 

May 17.—The Foreign Commissariat prohibited foreign diplomats 
and Consular officials from travelling in frontier zones and other key 
areas without special permission. 


VATICAN CITY 
May 14.—A censorship was imposed on all letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls, including those between the Vatican City and Rome. 
May 23.—It was announced that the Bureau established in the 
Vatican City had already succeeded in tracing over 20,000 prisoners 
of war, news of whom had been sought by relatives. Some 60,000 
applications had been made to the Bureau. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

May 13.—The puppet Government in Zagreb were reported to have 
arrested 40 Deputies of the Croatian Peasant Party. 

May 15.—Croatia was proclaimed a kingdom at Zagreb. 

May 18.—The Duke of Spoleto proclaimed King of Croatia. (See 
Italy.) 

Reports reaching Turkey stated that in all parts of the country 
inhabited by Serbs massacres were being carried out by the Germans, 
Hungarians, and Bulgarians, the number of victims being estimated at 
many thousand. Several priests were among persons hanged, and at 
Alibunar a professor and 70 students were shot. At Novisad the 
Hungarians hanged a priest and 50 other persons, and expelled some 
80,000 Serbs from the territory occupied by Hungary. The Bulgarians 
expelled from Serbian Macedonia all persons born after 1912 or who 
came there after that date, and all members of the Serbian clergy. 

It was believed that from 50,000 to 60,000 men, under officers of the 
Army, were still carrying on guerrilla warfare in the hills in groups of 
100 to 600, armed with rifles, grenades, machine guns, and some small 
field guns. 





